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THE HANDICAP CLASS IS THE SOLUTION OF THE PROBLEM FOR. THE MAN WHO WANTS TO CRUISE AND RACE AT SHE SAME TIME 


What Handicap Racing Does for Yachting 


The Advantages Which This System Offers for Boats that Have Been Outbuilt in the Regular Racing Classes. A Chance for the 
Combined Racing and Cruising Boat 


seasons and the growing interest that is being shown in the 

racing end of the sport, one cannot help but be impressed 
with the part the older boats have contributed towards this end, 
and with how much is due such organizations as the Handicap 
Class of Long Island Sound and the Interclub Yacht Racing Class 
of Massachusetts. If racing were confined to the open classes under 
our present rule, no such fleets as have been gathered at the 
various racing centers could have been seen, as the demands that 
such classes naturally impose can be met by only a small body of 
men. 

In the open class a new boat will come out, usually built 
especially to beat the existing boats of a cer- 
tain class, will race for a season, probably 
clean up in that class, and be “king pin” until 
some new boat is built to beat her. Nat- 
urally a successful boat will discourage the 
owners of the older boats, and they either get 
tired of being beaten and quit the game, or, 
if they have the means and like the sport, 
build a new boat to win back their lost 
laurels. But what becomes of the old 
boats? Well, they are either sold for 
cruising, their racing days 
being over as far as their 
particular class is concerned, 
or else are laid up. In either 
case their value is depre- 
ciated considerably, and 
here is where handicap rac- 
ing, or some other form of 
measurement rule, comes in. 
These boats are perfectly 
good craft, most of them 
extremely fast, and_ still 


g analyzing the wonderful success of the last few yachting 
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have many years of usefulness both as racing boats and as 
cruisers, if some other form of handicapping could be devised. 

Handicap racing in its essence is rating a boat on its actual 
speed rather than a measurement rule based on the yacht’s dimen- 
sions. It can be done in various ways and, of course, the handi- 
cap allowance that she gets on this basis is not a fixed one, as a 
boat’s speed varies, depending on varying weather conditions, how 
she is handled, etc. The method of handicapping adopted and 
worked out as the result of some ten years of experience by the 
Handicap Class of Long Island has been found to give most 
satisfactory results. This consists of handicapping a boat on 
her actual average speed in the last four races in which 
she has participated—in other words, 
taking her elapsed time over the course 
in the last four races, adding them to- 
gether and dividing by four. In this way 
the boat that has made the fastest average 
time in the last four races is naturally 
scratch boat, and all the other boats re- 
ceive as a handicap a percentage of this 
fastest elapsed time according to their 
relative performances with the scratch boat. 
Thus, if a boat’s handicap figures as 2 per 
cent over the scratch boat, it means that 
her allowance is 2 per cent of the winner’s 
elapsed time in the next race. Therefore, if 
the winner sails the course in 
three hours, or 180 minutes, 
the other’s handicap would be 
2 per cent. of 180 minutes or 
3 minutes 36 seconds. 

Of course, certain restric- 
tions to prevent abuses that 
might creep in have been 
added, such as that no boat’s 
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handicap shall exceed 10 per cent., which prevents too wide a dif- 
ference of allowance between boats, and discourages a man who 
sees he is being beaten from killing his boat for the sake of 
earning a large handicap. This last is a criticism that has fre- 
quently been offered against all handicap racing, but it has not 
been borne out by the records of the class, where it is shown that 
the boats that have done the best have been those that have gone 


out in their race and fought the 
hardest for first place ; and consist- 
ent racing has usually been re- 
warded. 

It will be seen by this method of 
racing, which is largely used in a 
modified form in English yachting 
circles, that every boat has a show 
and a man can race a boat in cruis- 
ing trim, and with cruising accom- 
modations, just as well as a racing 
machine. Where there are many 
boats of widely different speeds and 
types they can be subdivided into 
divisions so as to group the boats 
of equal speeds more nearly to- 
gether. An average of some 40 or 
50 boats has been enrolled in the 
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Handicap Class of Long Island Sound for the last four or five 
years, and among them are found some fine craft, most of them 


TWINKLE 


ALERION 


(with the exception of one raceabout division) being boats which 
are used for cruising as well as for racing, thus affording comfort 
below and yet giving the owner the opportunity of the best and 


closest of racing whenever he wants it. 
Yacht Racing Association of 


AMADA, CHAMPION FIRST DIVISION 





Only regular Long Island Sound races counted in figuring points and championships. Atlantic Race Week and Long Distance Races are excluded. 


Every yacht club in the 
Long Island Sound includes in its 
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program races for divisions of the 
Handicap Class, and, indeed, looks 
to these boats not only for interest- 
ing racing, but to augment their 
fleets on regatta days. The follow- 
ing brief review by L. de B. Hané- 
ley shows what the boats of the 
class did in the season just passed: 

While only 36 boats were et- 
rolled in the class this year, 4 less 
than in 1912, their skippers mat- 
aged through increased activity to 
shatter the records established 4 
year ago. It will be noted, for in- 
stance, that the more recent chron- 
icles credit the class with 346 starts 
(which is approximately one-fifth 

(Continued on page 268) 
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FINISH OF SECOND RACE AFTER SOUTH SHORE HAD ATTEMPTED TO CARRY 
SEPARATED THESE THREE BOATS 


Chicago Keeps the Manhasset Cup 


A Stirring Series of Races on Lake Michigan, Sailed in Heavy Breezes 
3y HERBERT L. STONE. 


WO things contributed to make the series of races for the 
T Manhasset Challenge Cup at Chicago one of the most 
important and at the same time most interesting events 
of an unusually good yachting season. These were, first, that it was 
one of those rare occasions in which the Atlantic coast and Great 
Lakes yachtsmen met on equal- terms for an important trophy, 
and secondly, the presence of five representative P boats, three 
of them being new this year, one of them a 1912 boat, and the fifth, 
one of the earlier boats of the class. As if this was not enough 
in itself, a fine breeze of wind blew on all of the four days, on the 
first three being rather too strong, if anything, for some of the 
boats, so that the race was won on its merits and no boat lost on 
account of fluky conditions, as has too often happened in our 
match races. 

Though the Chicago yachtsmen were naturally disappointed at 
the failure of the yacht clubs at the western end of Long Island 
Sound to live up to their challenges and send out boats, they were 
not in anyways bitter, considering the matter as a closed incident 
and feeling that in the presence of Stranger, from Narragansett 
Bay, they had one of the best P boats that has been turned out 
this year. After a series of elimination races, Michicago, owned by 
Fred Price, was selected to defend the cup for the Chicago Yacht 
Club, while the challengers were the Olympian, a new Gardner 
boat owned by a syndicate headed by Com. James O. Heyworth, 
representing the Lincoln Park Yacht Club; the South Shore, a new 
Owen boat for a syndicate of South Shore Country Club mem- 
hers ; the Stranger, also an Owen boat, owned by Com. R. P. Jenks 
of the Rhode Island Yacht Club, and Mauvourneen, owned by 
Roy Barcal and flying Jackson Park colors. 
Stranger was delayed in transit from the At- 
lantic seaboard, and the dates of the races 
were consequently postponed until Sept. 22, 
23 and 24, the conditions calling for three 
races to be sailed on the point system, where- 
by each yacht received one point for starting 
and one point for each boat she beat. 

It was dusk of the night preceding the 
first race before all of the boats were 
moored in front of the Chicago Yacht Club, 
and the cold breeze that was sweeping over 
Lake Michigan at that time gave promise of 
astiff race the next day, and made the crews 
wonder if they were not out there rather for 
an ice boating contest than for a yacht race. 
Ice formed in exposed places and the club 
house fire was the most popular place along 
the water front. 

The first race was started on Monday, 
Sept. 22, the starting gun being fired at 
2P.M., the course a windward and leeward 
one. As the wind was northwest by west, 
















MICHICAGO, 


WINNER FOR 


MICHICAGO OUTSIDE OF LINE IN A LUFFING MATCH. BUT I8 SECONDS 


blowing fresh, with a big sea rolling down Lake Michigan, it was 
necessary to send the boats away with the first leg a run down 
the wind. When the committee boat, Com. Wilber’s steam yacht 
Cornelia, got into place the five boats were circling around, buried 
almost to their cabin houses and shoveling up buckets of gray 
water with their sharp bows as they soused in the cross sea caused 
by the storm of the day before. With these conditions none of 
them wanted to be too soon at the line, and they all hung back 
somewhat, the order to start finally being Michicago, Olympian, 
Mavourneen, Stranger and South Shore, the latter some forty- 
five seconds behind the gun. All had spinnakers up in stops and 
broke them out to starboard, except Mavourneen, which tried to 
set hers to port ; but finding she could not carry it on that side, she 
had to jibe over and set it to starboard. When she finally got it 
set on the proper side, however, with the wind spilling from it into 
a big balloon jib, she hiked after the leaders, caught and passed 
South Shore and worked up even with Michicago. 

Stranger meanwhile had taken Olympian’s wind, gradually 
passed her, and a mile from the mark was the leading boat. 
There was not much to choose from, however, as the boats were 
all closely bunched, not more than 200 yards separating the entire 
fleet. On nearing the leeward mark Stranger was the first to take 
in her spinnaker, doing so when she was seemingly over a quarter 
of a mile from the stake, and by this lost the lead, both Olympian 
and Michicago nosing by her and turning the leeward mark first. 
So close were the boats bunched at this stake that but fifty seconds 
separated the first and last of the fleet. 

All hauled close on the starboard tack as they rounded, and every 
one settled down for the real test—a four mile beat to windward 
in a hard breeze and sea. Michicago was to windward, pointing 
higher than the others, but not seeming to foot as fast. Michicago 
and South Shore soon split tacks with Olympian and Strange:, 
the two latter taking a long leg to the westward under the shore, 
When they finally came about and the two divisions of the fleet 
came together again, it was seen that Michicago and South Shore 
were well in the lead. All of the boats seemed to have more 
or less trouble on this leg, as the headsails were constantly 
shivering, due to the irregular, corkscrew sea, which twisted 
them badly, making it impossible to sail anyways fine. 

Michicago was pointing higher and footing equally 
as well as the others and rounded the home mark the 
first time 2 minutes 21 seconds ahead of Stranger, 
the second boat, who had slipped in ahead of South 
Shore, which had taken what seemed to be 
a needless tack to lay the mark. The wind 
and sea were too strong for the litte Ma- 
vourneen, and the more powerful boats out- 
classed her going to windward. - 

On the run down the wind the second 
time Michicago held her lead and was far 
enough ahead to prevent the others taking 


A SECOND TIME OF 
MANHASSET CHALLENGE CUP 
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THE START OF THE SECOND RACE, 


her wind, positions being unchanged at the leeward stake. After 
hauling on the wind for the last leg, Olympian again stood on 
the starboard tack inshore, while Michicago, Stranger and South 
Shore worked short hitches to the northwest. Soon after round- 
ing, the wind, as most nor’westers do, came in hard puffs from 
different directions. Stranger got headed by a slant and lost 
second position to South Shore, the latter boat being able to 
head up at least a point higher though the two. were only a short 
distance apart. Michicago and South Shore had a fine fight for 
first place on this last windward leg, while 

Stranger went off inshore, where she seemed to 

strike a softer wind. South Shore closed up \ 
nearly all the ground and was right on Michi- \ 
cago’s heels as they took short hitches for the , 
mark. Michicago, however, held the advantage 
of the windward berth and South Shore could 
not get by her on either side. They crossed the 
line in this order, there being only 22: seconds 


between the first and second boats. The times 
at the-finish were: 
Finish. Elapsed. 
ER re cecusuleastieciesees 4:51:38 2:51:38 
II ag Pari h cid +00! 40000 4:52:00 2:52:00 
7 ER eee eee 4:54:27 2:54:27 
CON Pe aC Fi ece corde resevee 4:57:45 2:57:45 
EE ee eee oe 5:15:02 3:15:02 


The results of this race showed that the first 
four boats were very evenly matched, any ad- 
vantage that was gained being due to favorable 
slants, or to handling. There was a little too 
much wind for Stranger, which seemed a trifle 
more tender than the other boats, due possibly 
to the fact that her mainsail was not as flat as 
it might have been. 

SECOND RACE. 

The next day’s race was triangular, 214 miles to a leg, twice 
around, a total of 15 nautical miles. The wind was south-south- 
east, blowing at least 20 miles an hour at the start, which in- 
creased to 25 during the race according to official reports from 
the Weather Bureau. It had blown all night and there was a 
long sea rolling in, topped with vicious, wind-torn crests. 
Mavourneen, Stranger and Michicago each had a reef tied in 
when they came to the line. The start was at 2 P. M. and 






BUT 50 SECONDS SEPARATED THE FIVE BOATS AT LEEWARD MARK IN FIRST RACE 


SOUTH SHORE AT LEFT; MAVOURNEEN UP TO WEATHER 





Stranger was first over, 10 seconds after the gun, with Mavour- 
neen and Michicago lapped, followed by Olympian and South 
Shore. 

The first leg was a beat and all went over on the port tack. 
Stranger immediately took a short hitch to starboard and then 
came about again. When the others tacked and the boats came 
together Stranger crossed South Shore and Olympian, though 
she was crossed by Michicago. It was a great fight to the first 
mark between these four boats, Mavourneen having taken a long 
leg in shore and being well away from the 
others. When next they came _ together 
Stranger had still further improved her position 
and crossed Michicago. The wind was freshen- 
ing all the time, however, and it was nip and 
tuck between all the boats to the windward 
mark, so that no one could tell who was in the 
lead except when two of the boats came to 
gether on opposite tacks. When they reached 
the first mark Michicago again held the coveted 
position, while South Shore, Mavourneen, 
Stranger and Olympian followed her around, 
but 39 seconds separating these four boats. 
Mavourneen had gained by her long leg in shore 
and was well up with the leaders. Price, on 








THE BIG SEAS DIDN’T BOTHER SOUTH 
SHORE 
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Michicago, set a reaching jib on rounding, the 
others held on to working canvas and seemed 
to have all the sail they wanted. Stranger 
passed Mavourneen to weather on this leg and 
closed up on South Shore, while the latter had 
cut down Michicago’s lead somewhat. The 
third leg was a run and all set spinnakers, 
Stranger being the last to break hers out. South 
Shore continued to gain on Michicago on this leg, while little 
Mavourneen dropped back. When they rounded the home mark 
for the first round it was seen that South Shore had gained 27 
seconds on Michicago, while Stranger had lost 10 seconds. 
When they hauled the wind again for the start of the second 
round, the wind lightened somewhat and Michicago shook out 
her reef as South Shore closed up on her, while soon afterward 
Stranger was seen to luff and shake out her reef. South Shore 
seemed to be footing faster on this leg and appeare I 


MICHICAGO’S CREW, FRED PRICE, SKIPPER, THE ONE WITH WINNING SMILE 
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STRANGER, THE RHODE ISLAND YACHT CLUB REPRESENTATIVE, IN THE SECOND RACE, WHEN THE GOING WAS HEAVY 


passed Michicago, but as they were both on the same tack this 
could not be certain until they reached the mark. As South 
Shore came about to round the mark, Michicago, being astern 
but a little to weather, managed to slip in between the former 
and the mark, both boats rounding exactly in line so far as could 
be told from the committee boat. It was close work and Michi- 
cago just had room to squeeze through. South Shore, however, 
was now to weather and had Michicago just where she wanted 
her, and opened up quite a lead. 

Since the start, the wind had hauled a point to the eastward, 
and none of the boats could carry reaching canvas to the next 
mark, relative positions of the five boats being unchanged on the 
reach. South Shore, however, had pulled out a lead of 15 seconds 
when they turned the second mark for the run to the finish, 
Stranger, the third boat, being one minute and 52 seconds behind 
the leader. On rounding South Shore immediately broke out her 
spinnaker and did not attempt to work out to windward to pre- 
vent Michicago, which was right on her heels, from covering 
her. The latter boat seemed a little slow with her spinnaker, but 
when she finally got it set she worked up astern of South Shore 
so as to cover her. The four leading boats came down the wind 
in this fashion, each trying to cover the other or to keep from 
being covered. 

Michicago blanketed and passed South Shore about half way 
home, Schoenwerk on South Shore evidently deciding to wait 
until close to the finish before trying to run Michicago off the 
course. When within a half mile of the finish he let South 
Shore’s spinnaker collapse and hauled up sharply on Michicago’s 
weather. After a luffing match which carried both boats well 
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off the course, South Shore jibed over and headed for the mark. 
She had not gone quite far enough, however, and Michicago im- 
mediately jibed over, all standing and headed for the mark which 
she could easily lay, without taking in her spinnaker which was 
now in the lee of the mainsail. During this luffing match both 
Stranger and Olympian had closed up on the leaders and the 
finish was a hair raiser. 

After jibing, the crew of South Shore still had the wind too 
far aft to make a reach of it to the mark, and as they did not re- 
set the spinnaker they were practically blanketed by Stranger, 
which was right on top of them, and they just managed to 
squeeze over one second ahead of the latter boat and 17 seconds be- 
hind Michicago, which had crossed the line while the crew were 
straightening out the tangle of their light canvas. Twenty-eight 
seconds behind Stranger came Olympian, the four leading boats 
thus finishing a slashing 15-mile race within 46 seconds of each 
other. The finish times of the second race were: 

, Finish. 
4:19:59 
4:20:16 


4:20:17 
4:20:45 


Elapsed. 
7:19:59 
7:20:16 
1:20:17 
7:20:45 
327 :25 


Michicago 
South Shore 
Stranger 
Olympian 
Mavourneen 
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THIRD RACE, 


_ With two first places and ten points to her credit it now looked 
like Michicago’s race, barring an accident, or unless some boat 


squeezed in between her and the winner of the third race. This 
third race was again a windward and leeward one, and most of 
(Continued on page 268) 
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Some Points on the Selection of a Gas Engine 


By L. B. CHAPMAN 


Member Society of Naval Architects and Engineers 


of the fundamental facts as to the adaptation of engine to 

hull; and then to she.. the side variation in prices and 
weights of gasolene engines, by analyzing a number of manu- 
facturers’ catalogues. 

A great many men buy an engine with little thought as to 
whether or not it is suitable for the boat and speed for which it 
is intended; others, hopelessly lost in the great confusion of 
makes, types, special features and merits as pointed out in the 
catalogues, appeal to some manufacturer to help them. This is 
generally the worst thing one can do, for the majority of makers, 
while experts in their own line, know very little of boats and the 
relations of power and speeds. 

The whole problem is relatively simple if the prospective pur- 
chaser would truly size up the situation and systematically analyze 
a few catalogues. I shall endeavor to help him by showing a few 
of the points to consider, even before the catalogues are studied. 

These points are as follow: (1) Power needed for type of 
boat and speed desired. (2) Revolutions per minute of engine 
and speed. (3) Cost and workmanship. (4) Weight of engine. 
(5) Fuel consumption. 


rr this short article it is the writer’s purpose to point out a few 


plan their boat. Perhaps one has a cruiser and wants a low 
speed ; or, again, it may be a high speed cruiser or even a racing 
boat. The types of boats and desireg of men are so varied that 
each man must settle this question for himself. However, care 
must be taken not to drive a boat beyond an economical speed, 
Many boats to-day are driven beyond their designed speeds at 
great waste of power simply because their owners do not under- 
stand the limit to which boats should be driven. 

For the ordinary cruiser, the speed divided by the square root 
of the length (v+ WL) should not be greater than 1.4 to 1.6; 
for runaboats and fast tenders this value of v—VL can run up 
as high as 3 or 3.3. These last, however, cannot be said to be 
economical speeds ; for they are too high for economy, but repre- 
sent good practice. Values higher than this should be avoided ex- 
cept in racing craft. Hydroplanes have values as high as 5 and 
5-5, but here the power is excessive and new conditions are 
brought in. The following simple method of determining power, 
due to Mr. Henry H. W. Kieth, is very good and with proper 
care it will give excellent results: 
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these are misleading and are 
often installed to great disad- 
vantage. 

The efficiency of the propeller 
depends directly upon its revo- 
lutions and speed of advance, 
and if these are not harmoniously 
adapted one against the other, 
there will be a waste of power— 
which of course means a waste of 

_D fuel. For low speeds of 8 to 10 
o miles the revolutions per minute 
should be kept as low as possible, 
but engines with less than 300 
revolutions per minute are rare. 
Revolutions greater than 1,000 
should never be usec except for 
speeds of 30 knots or over and 
only then with discretion. 

The following table represents 
good propeller efficiency and will 
serve as a guide. Variations at 
times will have to be made on ac- 
count of limiting diameter, but 
the best results will be obtained 
by keeping close to these figures: 


Speed R. P.M, 

SS) See 300-350 
| MnP rrr PPP eT CCT eT! ur. S 350-500 
Me TTeTTorery Te 500-700 
Se ube Sted cebewe Seren 700-8090 
25-30 “ 


A speed of eight miles with 
. . revolutions per minute of 800 is 
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CURVE SHEET, SHOWING WIDE VARIATION IN PRICE PER HORSEPOWER OF TWELVE WELL-KNOWN ENGINES 
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ridiculous, yet it is very common 
practice. 

The question of cost is one of 
the first considerations and often 
even determines the power, for one’s means must come first. 
However, one should weigh quality and workmanship against the 


ver all; B=beam; P= 
pproximately 9.5 for low 





peeds and 8.5 for high. 

To get the best results from 
his formula one should take “4fF 
some boat similar to his, where 
he various quantities are known, /3F 
pnd solve for C. In this way a 
uch closer value of C will be /#F 
ound and a very close estimate 
{ power be obtained. One must /} 
bear in mind that the power of a 

as engine is a very uncertain / 
hing and little reliance can be 
blaced on the maker’s rating, 9 
fs some are underrated and 
ome are overrated. For any- g 
hing over ten horsepower a 
take test should be the stand- 7} 
id and should: be insisted upon. 
The next point to consider is 6} 
he revolutions of the engine and 
he speed of the boat. More mis- 
akes are made on this point 
ian on any other—in fact, I be- 
leve that few men know that one 
las any bearing upon the other. 
Hven all engine manufacturers 
}o not understand this important 
lation, for there are engines on 
he market whose weight and 
onstruction make them suitable 
ly for heavy cruisers of low 
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peeds, yet the revolutions are 
igh enough for hydroplanes of 
} or 30 knots. Such engines as 
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cost, for repairs and poor fuel economy often exceed the first 
cost. Then, too, the reputation of an engine surely is worth some- 
thing, and one will willingly pay more for an engine that he knows 
is reliable and in common use than he will for one of which he 
knows nothing. Most engines to-day are pretty well standardized 
and jigs are used in their manufacture so that broken parts can be 
quickly replaced ; on the other hand there are makes of which no 
two engines are made alike. This, too, should have proper weight 
in comparing costs. More will be said on this subject when we 
come to the analysis of catalogues and prices. 

The weight of gasolene engines for the same horsepower varies 
greatly, and an engine of a given power can be found at almost 
any weight. This, no doubt, is due to the fact that the majority 
of engines are made for cruising boats where weight has no con- 
sideration. In many boats, especially racers, weight is an im- 
portant factor and one that has to be carefully looked into. Some 
engines are nothing more than huge piles of metal with no 
thought given to their design; others are carefully designed and 
metal placed only where strength is especially needed. 

Curve Sheet III represents some 25 engines with speed (revo- 
lutions per minute) plotted against weight per horsepower. The 
weights are those given in the makers’ catalogues. Care has been 
taken to see that the equipment was the same in each case and 
in no case is reverse gear included. Two engines of each make 
were taken, one 10 horsepower and the other 30 horsepower, but 
no high speed, light weight engines were included—that is engines 
distinctly of the racing type. 

It will be seen from the chart that there is a great diversity of 
weight for a given speed, and no doubt some of it is due to care- 
lessness in giving weights. A mean curve has been drawn to 
serve as a guide to the prospective purchaser. Some points fall 
to the left and show that the engine is lighter than the average; 
others fall to the right (as 32 pounds at 800 revolutions per 
minute) which show that they are heavy for their speed. This 
engine is one of 800 revolutions per minute intended for low 
speed cruisers, as previously mentioned. 

Our next point is fuel consumption. This is probably the most 
important of all in the long run, yet unfortunately the one on which 
the least is known. Engine manufacturers refuse to give any 
figures, and those men who have any information on the subject 
never publish their results. Consequently, we have no data to 
compare one engine with another, or in the light of present 
knowledge can we give any average figure. Some engines are 
known to be very economical, while others are very wasteful with 
fuel. It would be well worth any man’s time to talk with his 
boating friends before buying, to get some idea as to actual con- 
sumption figures of their engines. Most men have some idea of 
their engines’ fuel consumption and a few inquiries will give some 
data for comparison. Fuel consumption is of vital importance in 
the long run and should be considered side by side with first cost. 

Let us now turn our attention to the study of catalogues. On 
curve sheet I are shown curves of price and horsepower of twelve 
different makes of engines. In plotting the lines, about five en- 
gines of each make were taken and the price plotted against the 
corresponding horsepower. A mean straight line was then drawn 
through the points, and in nearly all cases this straight line passed 
through all the points. Whatever variation there was from the 
straight was so small as to be neglected. The prices in each case 
were obtained by writing direct to the manufacturers and get- 
ting their prices, or discounts allowed the general public on cata- 
logue prices. Where an engine was quoted at several horse- 
powers (as 40-60) the highest horsepower was taken in each 
case. The prices include engines complete with pump, ignition, 
piping, muffler, reverse gear and propeller and also a Bosch Mag- 
neto, unless especially noted. 

It will be seen that the prices are all reduced to a uniform basis 
so that a direct comparison can be made. In many cases the dis- 
counts on engine and equipment were different, many times the 
equipment being net. This was all taken care of in determining 


the price—in fact the curves were not drawn until a careful study 
and analysis of each engine had been made. 
notes on each engine: 


Below are a few 





= 


(1) Twenty per cent off catalogue price. A four-cycle engine gaining 
reputation in speed work. Krupp steel crankshafts used in high-speg 
types. Nickle and special carbon steel used also. 

(2) Twenty per cent off. Two-cycle, three port, high speed. 







(3) Net. Two-cycle, three port. A well-built engine using gooj 
material. 
(4) Net. Two-cycle, two port, medium speed. A well-known enging 






among fishermen and others in Eastern waters. 

(5) Twenty per cent off. Four-cycle, high speed, medium and heay 
duty (three curves). An engine of long and established reputation, 

(6) Net. Medium speed, four-cycle. One of the best-known engine 
and of long standing; much used in yacht work in large powers. 

(7) Net. Four-cycle. No magneto but mechanical oiler supplied, 

(8) Twenty per cent. Four-cycle. Not very widely known, an 
as yet but few built, though gaining in reputation fast. 

(9) Net. Four-cycle. A new engine used a great deal in yacht wor 

(10) Twenty per cent and 10 per cent. Two-cycle engine of lon 
standing and reputation. 

(11) Net. A well-known engine, four-cycle, medium and light speci 
and heavy duty. Reputation gained in recent years in racing. 

(12) Net. A popular and much-sold engine in small powers. 
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Keeping our attention on Sheet I, we notice that all the plot 
come out as straight lines. This is very interesting in that it show 
that the price varies directly as the horsepower. While the dif 
ferent makers have all chosen a different rate of increase (a 
shown by the various slopes) yet all increase the price in a straigh 
line. By using the curves we see that a 10-horsepower engine ca 
be bought anywhere from $200 to $950. A 20-horsepower fron 
$400 to $1,700, and so on. 

Here we have engines of one make selling from two to fir 
times the price of another make. Unquestionably there is some 
thing wrong with prices ; and with all the competition, prices sees 
to bear no relation to one another. No doubt some of the enging 
are rated high and others low, but it is the listed power a T 
wants and believes that he is paying for. If this is the fault, tha). 
manufacturers should be more careful and more brake testi... 
should be made. (Number one was plotted on brake tests.) Bul... 
still this is only one solution. What else can cause this wide varia ; 
tion in price of twelve standard engines selected at random@ 7 
Some engines have better material, better workmanship and bettegi 
design and, naturally, the price is higher. Some are four-cyc.,.. 
and some two-cycle, the former design being the more expensive | 
However, if an engine is well constructed, reliable, economic 
and stands up under usage, and many of these do all this, whd 
more can one ask. As I said before reputation, of course, has 
value and is included in the price of many of these. 

It will be noted in several cases that high speed engines (show 
dotted) of several makes are given along with the medium spee 
designs. The prices of the high speed engines are considerabl 
lower than the medium speed engines, and the relation is interest 
ing to study. The breaks in the curves represent a change fro 
medium speed to high speed. The curves can be easily followé 
by holding up the page and squinting along the lines. 

Curve Sheet II is plotted for engines of smaller power and it 
cludes some of those given on Sheet I, together with some ne 
makes. The prices, as before, were obtained by writing direct 
the maker and the same explanation holds as given for Sheet 
The prices include equipment necessary to run, except that 
reverse gear or tank has been included. In every case the prict 
include identical equipment making all the engines standati 
Curves “L” and “B-2” show the line and the plotted points ail 
are representative examples. 

The figures following the letters refer to the number of cylit 
ders, as it was found that the number of cylinders affected tif 
price. It will be noticed that two cylinder engines are more ¢ 
pensive than single cylinder ones. Here again, as in Curve 
there is a wide variation in price, a six-horsepower engine va — 
ing from $90 to $230. 

Catalogue prices with their various discounts allowed and vat 
ing equipment are rather confusing and generally allow no cof 
parison. These curves were plotted only after careful study a 
correspondence and represent engines and prices that can be col 
pared, and in buying, one should be careful to see that equipmé 
of two engines is the same when comparing prices. 
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The Fast 45-Foot Cruiser for 


| 


_ Protected Waters 





By L. KROMHOLZ, N.A. 


year on the “ideal” boat of various types, practically every 


: r the series that has appeared in YACHTING during the last 
04 


cruising boat has been represented and a design presented 
of the conception of some naval architect of what the best boat 
of each particular type is. We have not so far, however, had 
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h design of the fast cruiser, a boat which is in very particular 
demand at present for the man who wants a fast and able boat 
vith cruising accommodations, in which he can go anywhere along 
hore at a good speed without having a boat that is too lightly 
onstructed to be of service, and yet with all the comforts of an 
yut-and-out cruiser. 

To meet these requirements a boat of at least 45 feet in length 
s demanded and the dimensions finally selected after careful 
hought for this boat were as follows: 

Length over all, 45 feet; length waterline, 44 feet 2 inches; 
pxtreme beam over planking, 10 feet; beam at waterline, 9 feet 
hb inches; extreme draft, 3 feet 9 inches; draft to rabbet, 2 
eet 21% inches. 

The description of this Ideal Cruiser, the last of the series, is 
bimost as difficuit—if not more so—than the designing of the 
boat itself. It is well enough to start with a definition of the 
vord “ideal” as Webster gives it. Yet a yachtman’s version 
‘f the word as applied to boats is frequently entirely different. 

The ideal boat of this type is evidently one that must fulfill 
ll these requirements successfully: Accommodations for a 
mall party for wéek-end, and, occasionally, more ambitious 
tuising and for a large party for day-trips; with sufficient cabin 
oom to shelter the greater part of the party during inclement 
veather (or more plainly speaking “showers”); with a galley 
here cooking can be accomplished in comfort, and an ice-box 
rge enough to hold many brands of liquid and canned goods; 
n isolated yet roomy engine-room; a large cockpit and plenty 
bf outside room for pleasant weather sailing, with accommoda- 
on for crew, to help the owner forget that the sport of swabbing 
ecks and polishing brass can become work when indulged in 
0 strenuously ; and above all a boat of smart appearance and able 
nough to make harbor if caught out in a blow, at more than 
le average cruiser speed. Here the “idealism” stops. This boat 
ould not be as comfortable riding to a sea anchor as the auxiliary 
escribed in the previous issue, nor has it the dozen-and-one other 
dvantages and—vice versa. 

Strength of hull should not be sacrificed under any condition. 
he accepted standard of best woods for construction and trim 

employed. Scantlings—keel, frames, floors, stringers, etc.— 
fan toward moderately heavy rather than average light. The 


planking is cedar finished 7% inch; planksheer mahogany and 
decking white pine 1% inch, holy-stone finish ; engine-bearers large 
enough to hold the heavy motor with a margin in favor of extra 
strong construction, and bulkheads, locker-fronts and all interior 
joiner work as light as is consistent with strength for the different 
parts. Throughout, the specifications are such as to ensure a 
sound, strong hull. : 

The advantages of the raised-deck forward have been cited 
often enough to need no mention here. The suggestion of flare 
in the top-sides gives more deck space to handle lines, and a 
larger stateroom below. The sash at the cabin breaks up what 
would otherwise be monotonous raised-deck and the trunk over 
the engine-room, with ports and large cowls, gives a business-like 
aspect to this part of the boat. The capped coaming of the cock- 
pit, set in the width of the planksheer, tapers down to the curved 
transom stern. 

The lines show a moderately fine entrance, clean run and a 
comparatively narrow stern on the water line. These will prevent 
the continual slam and slap while lying at anchor in a chop, and 
this same narrowness would permit the boat to ride and slide over 
moderate seas with less strain on the hull and more comfort to 
the occupants of the cockpit. Granted, the boat would change 
trim a trifle when under full headway. But this is neither det- 
rimental to appearance nor speed; in fact it would help in the 
latter respect, for the entrance would be sharper, and as the dis- 
placement increases rapidly in the stern she could not settle 
excessively. In addition the boat would run cleaner at low speeds. 

The sections show a hull that would have a moderate amount 
of easy roll, rather than abundance of enthusiasm to come to a 
perpendicular position. There is a slight hollow in the top-sides 
forward and the stern sections have enough tumble-home to take 
the flatness out of the sides without encroaching upon the cockpit. 

To get the greatest water-line length a plumb-bow is shown 
with a transom that has a slight rake aft. The use of a large 
outboard rudder enables the boat to answer readily to her helm 
and permits a less objectionable shaft-angle than with the rudder 
placed under the counter. It also eliminates stuffing boxes in 
the rudder post. The propeller is set far enough under the hull 
to enable the wheel to work in solid water and it can be removed 
conveniently if necessary without unshipping the rudder. With 
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military mast, mainly for flying the owner’s private signal, a 
Megular yacht type awning over cockpit, carefully arranged sky- 
Weht, companionways, etc., and well proportioned cowls the boat— 
i use the words of an editor—puts up a “rather pretentious ap- 
earance’ for her length. 

A water-tight bulkhead separates the stateroom from the fore- 
peak, which is large enough to house a 60 gallon fresh-water tank, 
inchor cables, etc., with room to spare. It was thought best to 
place the tank low with a platform over it upon which wet ropes 
nay be more loosely coiled than if positions of tank and locker 
vere reversed. 

The state-room is 6’ 4” long and has two regular built-in 
berths a little more comfortable in dimensions than usu- 
lly found on boats of this size. Sufficient space has been allowed 
or mattresses and springs, under which is locker space and 
irawers. Forward between the berths and extending under to the 
ides of the boat, shelves are arranged for the storage of linen, 
blankets, etc. Against the forward bulkhead, with its bottom well 
bove the berths, is a built-in locker, with bevel-glass mirrors set 
n doors, shelves, drawers, etc. This could effectually serve as a 
bureau. Four ports give light to this room and, with the aid of 
he large cowl, satisfactorily ventilate the compartment. 

The cabin, which is 10’ 10” between bulkheads, is located 
slightly forward of amidships. Excellent light and ventilation 
pre had by use of hinged sashes. The greater part of the skylight 
extends over the forward end of the cabin, giving light at the 
buffet and wardrobe. By way of an innovation, hinged ports 
ould be used in the skylight, allowing independent ventilation to 
stateroom and cabin. The headroom in both rooms is 6’ 3” 
n the clear. 

The buffet is worthy of special mention. It is of a size large 
enough to be of actual use, with leaded glass locker at top where 
avigating instruments could be carried. The table-top is glass- 
overed, with small drawers directly under for cracked ice and 
wo full width drawers of different depths for table ware and 
ockers under for linen, etc. The wardrobe, which has about 
seven square feet of floor space, with shelf at top for hats and 
ocker below for shoes, still has room for most of the shore 
lothes. In addition to the wardrobe at the after end of the 
abin, hanging space will not be found lacking. 

Wide seats are built to port and starboard with upholstered 
backs which let down to form the berths. One person can sleep 
omfortably on the berth so made, two persons can sleep there in 
p pinch, but perhaps a little less comfortably. The usual drawers 
pre below for storage of blankets, clothes, etc. Above the backs 
of the seats and extending further inboard than the sash are 
leaded-glass lockers and alcoves with mirror backs. 

In reality a toilet of the size shown is more commodious than 
one would imagine from the dimensions in the plans. Tile is used 
for flooring of this room, which contains the usual open work 
plumbing fixtures. A large mirror against the after bulkhead 
Increases the apparent size of this room. A roomy linen locker 
is built against the side of the boat back of the W. C. A sizable 
oilskin locker is shown under the slightly curved stairway which 
leads to the bridge deck. 

Opening aft from the cabin is the galley, occupying the full 
width of the boat, about to feet. An extra large ice-box—which 
may be filled from the deck—is built in to starboard. Lockers as 
shown will hold food for extensive cruising. Sink is arranged 
at forward bulkhead with the stove to port. A two or three 
burner alcohol stove is advisable for economy of space, though 
Shipmate range could be used, especially if any heat is required 
below. Dish racks are located above the stove space. The head- 
toom is 6’ 5” in all working parts of the galley. Of course the 
objectionable feature is now discovered—the lack of headroom at 
the entrance to the galley. But, as the average little cook could 
stand erect here, the distance between top of flooring and under 
side of deck beams being 5’ 3”, it is not so bad. 

On the port side of the galley is a door leading to the engine 
toom. Naturally the main item for discussion here is the selec- 
tion of a motor. Much could be written on this subject, for now- 
adays the choice of a good gasolene motor cannot taper down 
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to the one best. A suitable motor would be one of the semi-heavy 
or heavy duty type, four-cycle, four-cylinder, about 50 to 60 
horsepower. Many makes that may be mentioned at random can 
safely be run at a greater number of revolutions per minute than 
mentioned in the catalogue, developing more power. Engines with 
a bore of 644” and a stroke of 8” can be had, weighing complete 
not over 2,400 pounds. With 60 horsepower the boat would have 
a sustained cruising speed of 14 miles per hour and be able to pass 
many “17 milers.” 

The exhaust line as shown has been tried repeatedly and is 
extremely satisfactory in all respects. Sufficient room is allowed 
for a larger muffler than the Hydrex or Thermex; such as the 
Maxim silencer, for instance. With the help of the under water 
outlet, placed a few inches aft of the propeller, the exhaust of 
the big motor could be made, broadly speaking, absolutely silent. 

The two cylindrical gasolene tanks of steel, with a capacity great 
enough to make filling less frequent than usual (the ones shown 
give a radius of 225 miles on one filling), are placed near the 
motor where the feed line is very short, eliminating the chances of 
leakage, or those that come from cutting holes in hull in the more 
or less dangerous “outside feed pipe.” Lubricating oil is carried in 
a cylindrical tank strapped to the carlins over the motor. The 
whistle-tank—not shown in the plans—could find room under the 
cockpit floor. There is a locker transom and pipe berth on port 
side of engine room, while on the starboard side is a work bench, 
a large locker extending up to the deck with a smaller locker 
further aft. A tool locker large enough to carry all the necessary 
tools is built under the cockpit floor on the starboard side. Spare 
cans, greases, etc., can be stowed out of the way, yet in an acces- 
sible location, as forward of the port gasolene tank. The designed 
place for the switchboard is on the forward bulkhead. Six ports 
and two large cowls make the engine room clean and sweet under 
all conditions of weather. The abundance of locker space in the 
engine room, where fishing tackle, guns, etc., can be stowed, will 
enable the fortunate owner to go on short hunting trips should 
he so desire. A companionway to port opens into cockpit. 

The floor of the cockpit is high enough to be self-bailing, yet 
low for one to have that sense of security not obtained on a flush 
deck. The seat to starboard is not a bad feature, for it acts as 
a step to main deck and covers the gasolene tank and alcohol tank. 
The lazyback seat is wide enough to be really comfortable. It 
is 6’ 2” long athwartships—large enough for an “outdoor” berth 
This seat is made removable for access to quadrant and lazarette. 
Directly under the seat is a rack for life-preservers where they 
are instantly “get-at-able,” and yet out of the way. A glass top 
wicker table and two or three wicker chairs would make the cock- 
pit the favorite part of the boat. By use of side curtains it could 
be made into an extra state room. 

Large chocks are securely fastened to the stern deck. Two 
towing bitts are built so as to act as stops for the quadrant, allow- 
ing it to turn but 45° each way. The brass deck plate gives access 
to the stowage space under the cockpit. 

Both steering wheels are shown on the center line of the boat, 
which is the only correct position. A large binnacle and vertical 
wheel is arranged in the cockpit, while the bridge-deck wheel 
could be horizontal. Complete engine controls could be easily 
carried to both steering positions. 

The finish of the cabin would be a matter of personal prefer- 
ence. Teak would be good for all outside joiner work, including 
cockpit. The state room would be attractive in white enamel 
trimmed with African mahogany, cabin white mahogany, with 
doors, buffet, etc., African mahogany. Galley and engine room, 
white enamel. 

In the matter of cost, estimates show that this boat could be 
built, complete, with engine of the power indicated, in the neigh- 
borhood of $5,000, with something: more for extra cabin fittings 
and equipment. So much depends on where the boat is built that 
no fixed figure can be given. This price might be lowered some- 
what in some localities where labor and material are cheap, an 
might go over in other localities. It is, however, an approximate , 
estimate. She is surely “some boat” for her size and a mighty 


attractive one. 





On the Face of the Waters 


A Story of Shanghaieing on the Pacific Coast in the Sailing Ship Days 


By FREDERICK WILLIAM WALLACE 


BIG square-rigger had just dropped 
her anchor in the Lower Bay, and 
her grey iron hull showed up brine 
washed and rusty in the light of 
the warm afternoon sun. While 
her crew were aloft furling sail 
for a “harbor stow,” a varied fleet 
of small craft from the shore sur- 
rounded her, and soon figures 
could be discerned swarming over 
her rail. 

Old Bill Watson and I watched 
the scene with interested eyes, 
and my companion passed caustic 
comments upon everything he saw. 

“Thar’ goes th’ crimps, touts an’ tailors aboard,” he remarked. 
“Gettin’ ready ter bleed any poor sucker of a sailorman that'll 
listen to their guff.” 

A powerful cabin launch, flying the blue flag of the Seamen’s 
Bethel surged past the wharf upon which we were lounging, and 
we watched her as she elbowed her way through the boats around 
the wind-jammer. 

“An’ thar’ goes th’ missionaries.” Bill spoke as if he was con- 
tinuing his former remarks. 

“T believe these Bethel men do a great deal of good work 
among seamen ?” 

The old sailor spat before replying to my query. “Yew kin 
jest bet they do, an’ many a poor devil of a homewardbounder 
owes them a vote o’ thanks, though it’s mighty little they get.” 

“D’ye mean the soul-saving end of their business ?” 

“No,” he answered. “Th’ ’Tarnal Salvation don’t bother a 
sailor much. When a sailor gets religion he goes ter sea no more. 
I was meanin’ th’ good work them fellers do in savin’ sailormen 
from th’ clutches o’ the crimps an’ boardin’ house touts that swarm 
over th’ rail of a homewardbounder as soon as her anchor’s down— 
th’ suckers that stick ter th’ sailor until they get his money, and 
then lure him inter gin mills an’ dance halls, till they bleed every 
cent outer him. When they’ve squoze him dry they’ll heave him 
out inter th’ street like an old swab, or else make blood money 
outer him by shipping him off in th’ first outwardbounder that 
wants a crew. Yes, siree, I’ve good words ter say about them 
Bethel skypilots ever sence I sailed with Capt’n McGregor from 
Oregon in the old days.” 

Bill was in a talkative mood, so I took good care not to inter- 
rupt the trend of his thoughts, as I knew my silence would en- 
courage him to become reminiscent. 

“Yes, siree,” he continued. “Bully McGregor and th’ Reverend 
Mr. Thomson—two o’ th’ hardest nuts I ever met in my sea- 
farin’ career.” 

“You don’t mean to say that the minister was a hard nut, Bill?” 

“Not exactly in th’ way you mean, fer he was plumb full of 
religion, an’ a man what did a lot o’ good. I was referrin’ to th’ 
way he c’d handle his mitts. Holy Sailor! but he c’d scrap some! 
A proper bruiser, sir,—as hard as a teak-wood block. Never was 
shipmates with a better man. 

“Maybe you'd like ter hear th’ yarn 

“Go ahead, Bill, I’m listening, but have a fill of my tobacco 
first. It’s the best mixture on the market.” 

Bill took the proffered pouch, and producing a well-blackened 
clay from his pocket, proceeded to fill up. 

“T ain’t much struck on yer fancy smokes—good old ship’s plug 
fer me—Lucky Hit or.Fair Maid’s good enough fer an old sailor.” 

After lighting up and adjusting his body to a more comfortable 
position against the wharf bollard he started. 

“It happened a good many year ago, out in Portland, Ore. I 


”? 


landed out thar’ as a foremast hand on a limejuice bark frog 
Liverpool. 

“Th’ ports o’ th’ Nor’west coast had a holy reputation amoy 
sailormen in those days, as th’ boarding masters held full sway 
Crews all deserted on th’ West Coast, as wages out o’ them wa 
so high, an’ it was impossible fer a skipper ter get a crew onle 
he got them through the boarding-house masters. Sixty dolla 
a month was what sailors got in shippin’ from Columbia Rivg 
ports, an’ th’ sailor suppliers grew rich on th’ blood money. Slug 
ging, doping an’ shanghaieing was in full play all the time, an 
the boardin’ an’ shippin’ masters kept things hot around th’ water 
fronts. As soon as a ship arrived in port they had their runne 
aboard ajawin’ th’ crews ter cut an’ run, an’ offerin’ them wag 
as would make a sailor begin ter think as he could retire aftg 
a three-months’ cruise. It warn’t safe fer a feller ter get more’ 
half seas over when ashore, fer ef he did he would likely wak 
up aboard of some outwardbounder with a bad taste in th’ mout 
and another man’s name, 

“Frisco was bad, but Portland was a hundred times worse, ani 
th’ way some o’ th’ boardin’ an’ shippin’ masters run th’ port at 
ruled th’ supply o’ sailormen was a holy terror, and skippers it 
th’ trade would sweat blood iv’ry time they had ter open th 
articles. I’m tellin’ you this by way o’ a preface ter th’ yam 
However, I lands inter this Vale o’ Paradise called Portland ; 
an A.B. on th’ British bark Mostynfells, 0’ Liverpool, and as soot 
as we hauled up th’ Williamette th’ runners were aswarmit 
aboard of us, an’ treatin’ us ter free drinks an’ slingin’ their usw 
line o’ guff about fine times ashore, an’ th’ wages we c’d get ot 
o’ Portland ef we knew our book. 

“While th’ half o’ was feelin’ good an’ hangin’ on ter ther 
runners as if they wuz th’ best fellers in th’ world an’ our ow 
blood brothers, a clerical gent appears amongst us and cries: ‘Me 
when ye arrive in port avoid these boarding-house scoundrels ai 
stick to yer ships. Any of you that wish advice an’ honest enter 
tainment will find it at th’ Institute. Beware of these fellows,| 
say, or ye will surely land yourselves in trouble.’ 

“He gave us a line o’ talk on th’ same subject, but we was tol 
well soused to take much notice o’ him, but I noticed that som 
o’ th’ pluguglies that we was arm in arm with tried ter jolt th 
sky-pilot some. One big tough was ajawin’ two yung Englis 
sailors inter desertin’, when th’ sky-pilot interferes an’ tells ther 
ter stick to their ships an’ have nothing ter do with th’ runnd 
that was tempting them. Th’ first thing I know’d was th’ sky 
pilot gettin’ a bash in th’ mug, that knocked him up agin th’ fore 
mast an’ in among th’ gear. Th’ minister got up, wiped th’ bloof 
from his mouth, an’ takin’ no notice of th’ feller that struck him 
perceeded to warn us again. 

“The boardin’ masters here,’ he says, ‘declare that a ship neve 
came into Portland and sailed agen with th’ same crew. Gv: 
‘em th’ lie with this ship, men, an’ show these scoundrels thay 
sailors have wills of their own, and are not to be bribed, bougil 
or sold by any boarding-house master that ever breathed, whethef 
in Portland or any other town. Keep close to your ships ani 
avoid drinking with chance acquaintances, or you may find yout 
selves drugged and robbed, and sent to sea again in a strange 
ship. The Institute is always open to sailors, and we can provite 
better and cleaner entertainment than any of these harpiti 
can offer you.’ : 

“Th’ sky-pilot was so earnest in his appeal to us that we begall 
ter shake off th’ scum that was so mighty free with their goo 
times an’ drinks. We liked th’ looks o’ th’ young minister, a 
we let th’ plug that struck him know that he was ter keep his hané 
in his pockets in future, though we would ha’ liked th’ ministé 
better ef he had ha’ hit back. An’ he was no chicken either, { 
he had a good chunky build, an’ an ugly jaw, but I suppose # 
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ofession he belonged ter wouldn’t allow him ter scrap. ‘Ef wool and oakum blanket around my body. I| knew from the mo- 
bmeone bats ye on one ear let him hit ye on the other.’ So says ment my senses returned that I had been a victim of the common 
’ Scriptures, an’ th’ sky-pilot was livin’ up ter his creed—at least Portland graft, an’ that I was shanghaied aboard of some out- 
at was what ’we all thought at th’ time. Ye know, we kinder wardbounder, bound for Gawd knows where. I did not get much 
bok upon sky-pilots as bein’ like women. It would be a shame _ time ter think, however, as a savage-lookin’ officer came inter 
a crime ter strike them. th’ foc’sle an’ hauled me outer th’ bunk. 

“Waal, th’ minister’s words had some inflooence with us, fer “*Rouse out, you sojer,’ he growls. “Ye’ve been on yer beam 
e politely told th’ runners ter depart fer a warmer climate an’ ends long enough, so step out on deck lively, or I'll know th’ 
ave us alone, an’ when we tied up ter th’ dock we pushed some _ reason why.’ I was too old a hand to say anythin’, so I lurches 
them ashore. One o’ them I accidently pushed inter th’ river, out on deck, feelin’ very sick an’ shaky. 

’ we all roared as he scrambled out like a half-drowned rat, “T felt a lot sicker when I saw th’ craft I was aboard of, an’ 
irsin’ an’ swearin’ somethin’ sinful. when I gets a glimpse o’ the ugly mug o’ Bully McGregor glarin’ 
“While in port we found that th’ sky-pilot was the Reverend at me from th’ weather alley I mutters a good many deep water 
[r. Thomson—a man that was hated like pizen by th’ boardin’ prayers under me breath. Gawd, the thought o’ havin’ been 
’shippin’ masters o’ th’ city, owin’ to th’ way he had spoilt their shanghaied on that Downeast hellship—th’ Ezra P. Jackson, an’ 
hemes on several occasions, an’ we heard that they had tried with her bully skipper, nearly unshipped my brain. 

erythin’ they c’d think of ter put him out o’ business. We saw “While I was standin’ mooney like, I gets a kick in th’ ribs 
m pretty often, as th’ most of us stuck ter th’ ship, an’ spent our from th’ officer’s boot, an’ he snarls at me: 

isure time at th’ Institute. While we was layin’ in port we saw “ “Go on thar’-—hump yerself and don’t stand star-gazin’. Lay 
large American ship, th’ Ezra P. Jackson, haul out inter th’ aloft an’ overhaul an’ stop th’ main r’yal buntlines an’ be 
ream, loaded an’ waitin’ fer her crew. Her skipper was th’ smart about it.’ 

ost notorious tough on th’ West Coast—a savage brute of a “From the royal yard I could see the Columbia River Light- 
an named McGregor, an’ th’ tales that were told o’ this feller ship well astern, so that I reckoned that I must ha’ been insensible 
as enough ter make yer hair curl. On his previous passage he fer at least two days. I guess they must have drugged me as well. 
pd a mate who had ter skip at Astoria owin’ to his havin’ killed “We were hustled an’ bullied around decks like a lot of sheep, 
man aboard of her, an’ it was a well-known fact that every and I was mighty glad when eight bells struck, an’ I was able 
lor in Portland was lookin’ fer him to pay off old scores, an’ to get below an’ think. 

the same time keepin’ his weather eye liftin’ to avoid bein’ “All th’ men aboard o’ th’ Jackson, barrin’ th’ after-guard, had 
ipped on th’ Jackson. bin shanged aboard, an’ one o’ them was still lyin’ in his bunk, 
“For two weeks she lay in th’ stream, unable ter get a single dead to th’ world. 

an, even though th’ skipper was offerin’ sixty-five dollars a “T looks over this poor devil as he lay breathin’ heavily, an’ I 
onth ter foremast hands, but his reputation kept any sailor from saw that he had bin badly mauled. His face was cut an’ bruised, 
gnin’ on at any price. while th’ clothes on him were a shade worse’n mine. His head 
“However, ter come down ter solid facts. One night we were was shaved as if he had just done time, but I c’d see that he was 
bming down to the ship from the Institute, when Mr. Thomson a sailor by th’ anchors an’ devices he had tatooed on his arms. 
companies us, as he said he was goin’ ter see a man as hurt “When I turns in I began to think on past events, an’ wondered 
sself, on one of th’ craft in port. whar’ th’ sky-pilot was. . Had they slugged him as well as me? 
“I remember walking down th’ street with th’ sky-pilot an’ “I must ha’ dropped asleep, fer I was awakened suddenly by 
yin’ a few commonplaces, but when passin’ a dark entry some- hearin’ talkin’. I looks up an’ sees th’ doped one standin’ up 
bdy hit me a crack from behind, and I went to sleep for further among th’ men. , - 
ders. How long I was unconscious I don’t recollect, but I “Vou say I am shanghaied aboard of the Jackson?’ asks he. 
hme to myself a long time after, an’ found out that I was laying “*You kin bet yer last dollar on that,’ says one. ‘None o’ us 
a lower bunk with a suit of greasy dungarees to cover my came aboard of our own free will.’ 

Akedness. I had a donkey’s breakfast under me, and a dog’s “He seemed fair staggered at that, but when he speaks again 
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his voice seemed strangely familiar. I gives him a good squint 
and became plumb awake when I discovers that the shanghaied 
sailor that stood before me was none other than my companion 
of two nights ago, the Reverend Mr. Thomson, of the Seaman’s 
Mission. 

“He turns around and recognizes me. ‘So, my friend,’ says he, 
‘we’re both in the same fix. I expect my friends of the boarding 
house fraternity will consider that they have scored a great point 
in shipping the Reverend McAuley Thomson off on a deepwater 
voyage. However, we'll see. There’s nothing to do but grin and 
bear it, and I thank God for the fact that I have been a sailor in 
my time, as well as a minister of his church.’ 

“Just as soon as he finished speaking a big, bearded ruffian I 
had never seen afore, but who happened to be the mate, came inter 
th’ foc’sle. Singlin’ out th’ sky-pilot he makes for him. ‘Here, 
my snoozin’ beach-comber,’ he roars, ‘I want you.’ With that he 
makes a grab for his reverence. 

“Say, mister, the fracas that followed would ha’ done yer heart 
good. Mr. Thomson hits that mate so hard between the eyes that 
he saw star sights for further orders. Then th’ tussle began, an’ 
nothin’ could be heard in th’ foc’sle but th’ sock o’ heavy fists an’ 
the swearin’ o’ th’ men. In ten seconds th’ sky-pilot had that big 
brute of a mate stretched stiff on th’ floor, an’ th’ fierce black beard 
yanked off’n him. 

“One o’ th’ men gives a kinder scream when he looks on th’ 
prostrate mate. ‘’Tis Billy Murdoch, boys—th’ feller as skipped 
at Astoria last passage fer killin’ th’ dago. Stamp yer boots in his 
figgerhead, mates, fer a bigger blag’ard never sailed salt water.’ 

“The sky-pilot jumps for’ard, pantin’ an’ red in th’ face. ‘So 
it is, boys,’ says he in a hard tone of voice. ‘However, I’ll draw 
Mr. Billy Murdoch’s teeth.’ An’ with that he reaches down an’ 
pulls th’ mate’s gun outer his hip pocket. 

“When he had done this he turns around to us men, who were 
waitin’ ready on his word ter shove th’ unconscious mate over 
th’ side. ‘When he comes to,’ he says, ‘don’t allow as ye have 
recognized him, as this man is wanted by th’ police. Leave it to 
me to see that justice is done to all hands aboard of this packet. 
I'll just lash this feller up safe an’ tight, an’ I'll interview Mr. 
Bully Captain McGregor an’ th’ second mate.’ 

“We give th’ sky-pilot a hand in lashin’ up the mate, an’ did 
not take long ter have his nibs trussed up like a chicken. 

“The fracas with the mate-in th’ foc’sle had taken but a few 
minutes, an’ was unknown ter th’ after guard, for when I has a 
squint outer th’ foc’sle door I could see th’ old man doin’ his three 
steps an’ a turn along th’ weather alley, an’ every now an’ again 
givin’ th’ man at th’ wheel a savage look ter keep him on 
ter his job. 

“The sky-pilot deliberates for a minute an’ then turns to us an’ 
says: ‘Boys, I’m going aft to interview th’ old man. I want you 
fellers t’ follow me up, an’ ef thar’ is a rumpus ye’ll have ter give 
me a hand. Ye can | 
each take a belayin’ 
pin o’ th’ rail an’ keep 
it up th’ sleeves o’ 
yer jumpers, an’ ef 
th’ idlers sh’d want 
ter rush us any jest 
put them ter sleep. 
No unnecessary 
bashin’, mind, or else 
we may land our- 
Selves inter a bad fix. 
I have a little scheme 
that'll make it all 
right for th’ crowd of 
us.’ 

“You kin bet, 
mister, that we’d ha’ 
followed his rever- 
ence into Hell with 
th’ lid off, an’ he 





“IN DUE TIME WE ARRIVED OFF QUEENST’N” 


seemed pleased when we told him so, although he told us at 4 
time ter moderate our language. 

“Well, sir, he hitches up his dungarees, an’ stickin’ th’ mat¢ 
gun in his jumper, he rolls aft, and was up th’ poop ladder af 
old Mac was aware of it. We others followed at a safe distang 
with our weather eyes liftin’ fer squalls. 

“Old Bully McGregor swung around in a minute when he sq 
th’ sky-pilot come up on th’ poop, an’ steps for’ard with a ha 
gleam in his eye. 

“*Well, what th’ Hell d’ye want aft here?’ says he. 

“*T wanter see you, captain,’ says th’ sky-pilot, respectful lik 

““Oh, ye do, do ye,’ replies th’ old man. ‘An’ what hey y 
got ter say? 

“*T suppose, captain,’ says th’ sky-pilot, ‘that ye are well awa 
of who I am?’ 

“*Th’ devil I am,’ answers th’ skipper, ‘who th’ devil are y 
anyway? Ef ye wanter know who I am I won't be long in showi 
ye. Away for’ard wi’ ye.’ 

“McGregor was quick, but he warn’t so quick as th’ minist 
for when he stepped for’ard ter boot Thomson off’n th’ poop, 
was starin’ silly like inter th’ muzzle o’ th’ mate’s six-shooter, 

“ ‘Mutiny, by Gawd,’ yelled th’ old man. 

“*No,’ says Thomson as cool as an iceberg, ‘not mutiny—jd 
a little bit o’ strategy. You thought you had scored a great tri 
on me when you an’ yer scoundrelly pals o’ boardin’-house keeper 
lured me down ter th’ wharf with a ‘sick man’ message, : 
shanged me aboard of your vessel, where, no doubt, you were pr 
pared to see that I never reached my destination. Don’t denyi 
you scoundrel, as I have heard all about your threats as to wh 
you would do ter me ef ye could only get th’ chance. I made ith 
for you last voyage, an’ you know it—you an’ your brute of 
mate, an’ I’ll make it hotter still.’ 

“The old man was black in th’ face with rage, an’ cursed a 
swore somethin’ sinful. He could see us fellers standin’ unéé 
th’ poop with pins in our fists, an’ it did not take him long ter s 
that we had th’ drop on him. He starts roarim fer Mister Robbin 
(that I suppose was th’ name that Murdoch, th’ mate, was no 
known as), but we laughs at him when th’ sky-pilot tells him th 
Mr. Robbins was unavoidably detained for’ard. 

“Th’ second mate heard th’ row on deck, an’ when he stud 
his figgerhe’d above the companion I swotted him a clip on th’ m 
that sent him silly, an’ th’ crowd o’ us piled down th’ companio 
ladder arter him. 

“Th’ steward locked hisself in th’ pantry, near stiff with fright 
an’ we could almost hear him tremblin’ with fear. While we wa 
ahustlin’ th’ second mate, who fought like Jemmy Squarefod 
th’ sky-pilot shoves th’ skipper inter th’ cabin with th’ muzzled 
th’ gun aticklin’ his ribs. 

“*Pens, ink an’ paper, quick,’ shouts he, ‘an’ one of you # 
three or four bottles with th’ corks in them. Don’t fergt 


th’ corks.’ 
“We got th’ artic 
| he wanted, but for ti 
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life o’ us we could 
make out what 
wanted them for. ‘ 
soon as we platt 
them on the table,! 
shoves th’ skippy 
inter a chair and cof 
mands him ter ta 
up a pen an’ write. 
“Old McGrege 
moved too slow { 
th’ sky-pilot’s likin 
so he jams th’ mu 
o’ th’ gun inter? 
old bully’s ear. 
“Hump — yoursé 
you old sweep, ! 
cries, ‘or I'll forg 
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myself an’ blow yer ugly head off afore I know it.’ 

“The skipper took up th’ pen with a bad grace. 

“ ‘Now,’ says his reverence, ‘write down as I dictate. McAuley 
Thomson, clergyman of the Seaman’s Mission, Portland, Ore., 
was shanghaied aboard of my ship, Ezra P. Jackson, bound from 
Portland, Ore., to Queenstown, by Michael Kernigan, boarding- 
house master, of the former port. If any harm comes to the said 
Thomson, I hereby hold myself responsible.’ 

“The old man penned the words as dictated, and I could see th’ 
gleam of a sarcastic smile pass across his face as he-wrote. 

“The minister makes him sign th’ document and make two 
exact signed copies, then he picks up th’ papers an’ th’ bottles an’ 
steps out on th’ main deck, leaving us ter look arter th’ skipper. 

“In a few minutes he returns to th’ cabin agen. 

“‘Now, captain, you are free, except that:a proper.entry of my 
kidnapping must be made in th’ log. Seefhat you do it. You will 
probably be wonderin’ what I did with th’ papers you so kindly 
wrote for me, eh?’ + 

“‘Naw,’ growls th’ skipper, ‘I don’t. care two damns what ye 
did. Stow yer gun, an’:I’ll hev great pleasure in makin’ ye sit 
up. I'll log th’,crowd:o’ ye tor this. Mutiny on th’ high seas is 
att indi¢table—-*’ ” 

“‘Thanks, captain,’ says Thomson,.‘I know all about th’ navi- 
gation laws—probably better than you know yourself, to judge 
by your savory reputation. That, however, is not th’ point—I 
am about to explain to you my means for protectin’ myself against 
bein’ hazed to death by yourself an’ your gentlemanly mates. 
Ye’ve heard of bottle messages, captain,—yes, of course, you have. 
Well, captain, I’ve just put those documents of yours, signed in 
your own fist, mind ye, into three bottles, sealed well an’ corked 
tight, an’ lashin’ them to three of your cork lifebuoys, have cast 
them into th’ sea and the care of th’ Japan Current. A lifebuoy 
with th’ ship’s name on it is a thing that is easily identified an’ 
likely to be picked up. I am casting my bread upon the waters, 


as it were, an’ by th’ time we arrive at Queenstown the world 
will know where McAuley Thomson is, an’ you may depend that 
if anything happens to him there will be a great deal of trouble 
in store for your Portland friends and Captain McGregor.’ 

“Well, sir, we clears out an’ leaves him speechless, and turns 
to an’ does our duty—th’ minister as well as th’ rest of us, an’ 
he turns out ter be a pretty good sailor, an’ c’d hold his own with 
any man at reef, hand an’ steer. He had made one or two v’yges 
afore th’ mast. afore he studied fer ‘sky-pilotin’, an’ when he got 
his certificate fer that line o’ biznes, he turns naturally ter lookin’ 
arter th’ spiritool needs o’ sailormen. 

“Mr. ‘Robbins,’ th’ mate, was released an’ sent aft, an’ by th’ 
manner o’ him arterwards th’ skipper must ha’ told him ter be 
very careful in handlin’ th’ crew, as he become as nice as pie. 

“In due time we arrives off Queenst’n, and afore he steps 
ashore th’ sky-pilot steps up ter gld Bully McGregor. 

““Tust a little present fer ye,,captain,’ he/says, holdin’ out 
some papers. ; 

“The skipper glances over them an ‘looks up in surprise. 
‘Why, I thought you had ‘put these inter bottles an’ hove them 
over the side?’ me 

“Thomson smiles. ‘Well, no, captain,’ says he, ‘I’m sorry ter 
have deceived ye, but I really thought th’ papers would be safer 
in my pocket than floatin’ around th’ ocean in a bottle. It’s too 
bad about throwing your life-buoys away 

“*Aw—damn yer apologies,’ yelled th’ old man. His reverence 
steps down th’ gangway along with th’ rest ov us an’ arter givin’ 
us a little bit o’ a lecture, went his own way. 

“Two or three days later I sees in a Liverpool paper that th’ 
warrant for Murdoch’s arrest was served on Mr. ‘Robbins’ 
through the agency o’ th’ sky-pilot, an’ he was taken in custody 
ter th’ United States aboard o’ an American ship.” 

“And what became of the sky-pilot?” I inquired. 

“Oh, he went back an’ cleaned up Portland.” 
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Concerning Speed Made at the B. I. Trophy Races 
ONSIDERABLE comment has been heard on both sides 
> of the Atlantic since the B. I. Trophy Race as to whether 
or not the speed made was in nautical or statute miles, 
and if the former, whether or not the course was accurately 
surveyed. It seems incredible that such a quick jump in 
speed should be shown between the previous performance 
of the boats and the speed recorded at Osborne Bay. 

In this connection we would say that the course was 
laid out in nautical or, as the English call them, sea miles, 
and was said to have been accurately surveyed and 
marked by a reputable firm of civil engineers, and 
the times as given were undoubtedly in knots. In 
the contest Maple Leaf’s best time for the entire 
course was 49.2 knots, or 56.4 miles per hour, while ¢ 
Ankle Deep’s average for the three races 
Was given as 45.38 knots or something over 
52 statute miles per hour. We have not 
seen either of these boats make this speed 
before in competition, though it is said un- 
officially that Ankle Deep has 
attained that speed over a 
shorter course. What part the 
tide might have played in at- 
taining these higher speeds we 
do not know. It is probable 
that it may have contributed 
materially. It is also possible 
that some of the marks may 
have shifted, or that the course 
Was shorter than supposed. 


The performance of all the leading boats was nothing short 


of marvelous, and on two of the days conditions were ideal. 


WINDWARD, THE OLD CLASS P RACER, HAS BEEN SOLD TO HALIFAX 


The Windward Goes to Halifax 

One of the best-known boats on the Sound will be 
missed at the line when the first starting gun booms 
next year. Windward, one of the first class P 
boats of the present type in New York waters, has 
been sold and taken to Halifax, N. S. Built 
four years ago from designs by Wm. Gardner, 
she beat the Herreshoff Cara Mea, then Nau- 
lahka, for the Manhasset Cup the year she 
came out. The next year, however, the tables 
were turned and “Styuve” Wainright, who had 
bought Cara Mea, beat her. Then in the hands 
of the Monks brothers she was raced hard for 
four seasons, and was always a consistent and 
game performer until the newer and more 
powerful boats forced her into the back- 
ground. Just to show that there was lots 
left in her, she won the run from Prov- 
incetown to Marblehead in the New York 
Club cruise last summer, beating the en- 
tire fleet, schooners and _ all. 
Some racing for a 32-foot 
waterline boat—what ? 

As if to end her Long Island 
Sound career in a blaze of 
glory, she was sailed from City 
Island to Halifax in Septem- 
ber by some amateurs from 
the latter port and made the 
550-odd nautical miles in a no- 
stop run in 3 days 17 hours, 
which is some traveling, 400 miles being on the open Atlantic. 

We shall miss her when the fleets gather next season. 


























THROUGH THE BEAUTIFUL AND PICTURESQUE ISLANDS OF CASCO BAY TO PORTLAND HARBOR 


A Long Cruise in a Little Ship 


From Maine to Sandy Hook in a Twenty-one Footer, and the Adventures that Befell on the Way 


By THE 


HE Skipper and I are numbered among those that started 

; our yachting as small-boat sailors. - The Skipper’s first 

experiences were at the age of ten in a flat-bottomed 
rowboat with a sail, and he has been an enthusiast ever since. 
My own career as a sailor dates only from the time the Skipper 
and I decided to sign as shipmates for the voyage of life, and that 
was not very many years ago. However, under the tutelage of 
such an experienced sailor I soon acquired the rudiments of what 
is now our joint hobby, and the rest came with experience—is still 
coming, in fact. 

My first lessons were in a little fifteen-foot Great South Bay 
catboat on the waters of Upper and Lower New York Harbor. 
We seldom were out more than half an hour, sometimes only a 
few minutes, before being drenched, and, of course, stayed that 
way till we got home, often after a whole day’s sailing. This 
was the beginning of the toughening process which made possible 
the successful voyage of the Widsith, as hereinafter described. 
From this able little boat we progressed to a seventeen-foot cat, 
a “sand-bagger,” with tremendous sail area for her size. We 
sailed her for a season. But one of the proudest moments in our 
career as “yachtsmen” came 
when we became possessors of 
a twenty-five-foot cabin sloop. 
She was a keel boat, a little old- 
fashioned in line, perhaps, but 
staunch and able, roomy and 
comfortable. The first boat of 
her type we had sailed, we got 
a great deal of pleasure and 
usefulness out of her, and, best 
of all, we learned the delights 
of cruising. Once you have 
tasted them there is nothing 
that equals them for you. In 
this little boat we cruised the 
length and breadth of Long 
Island Sound, and over to 
Block Island, besides short trips 
around New York and Jersey. 





“WIDSITH WAS A 2I-FOOT KNOCKABOUT OF MORE MODERN LINES” 
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It seemed like parting with an old friend to sell the faithful little 
craft, but ambition still beckoned onward; so we resigned her to 
other hands and purchased a thirty-three-foot cabin knockabout 
of more modern and graceful lines, and having, of course, a little 
more room for the comforts of life, and a few luxuries besides. 
This boat happened to be located in Casco Bay, Maine, and the 
problem at once arose how to get her to New York. It didn't 
take us long to decide to sail her down ourselves, and we were 
surprised to find that this decision met with the disapproval, or, 
in some cases, the violent opposition of our family and friends. 
The Skipper, however, answered all objections with the remark 
that if she couldn’t make that trip he didn’t want her, and if he 
and his first mate couldn’t handle her they didn’t deserve to have 
her; and so the trip was undertaken. 

We had always superintended or done most of the fitting out 
on our boats ourselves, and we soon found out by experience that 
doing it by correspondence is a very different proposition. But 
that was something that could not have been helped, even had it 
been foreseen. We spent a whole day of our precious vacation, 
after we reached Casco Bay, in overhauling, rerigging and re 
arranging almost everything, 
and even then there were some 
important things overlooked 
that we had trustfully expected 
the man in charge to attend to 
as directed. Now we trust no 
one but ourselves, and suspect 
everything of being badly done 
except what we have seen 

It was at eight in the mor 


that our trip really started from 
South Freeport, on Casco Bay. 
We had a motor boat tow #8 
the first few miles, as it was 
calm and we were anxious 
get started. Near Littlejohm’s 
Island we picked up a light 
breeze, and, casting off, em 
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joyed a sail through the beautiful and picturesque islands of 
Casco Bay to Portland Harbor, anchoring off the yacht club there 
about noon. By this time it had clouded over and begun to rain, 
but we got into oilers and went ashore to a ship chandlery to get 
some equipment which we couldn’t get at South Freeport. 

Returning to the boat about one o’clock, we at once got under 
way, eating lunch on the wing, as the wind was light and we had 
no time to waste. We sailed slowly out of the harbor, with a 
light air from the west, running down past Cushing Island and 
Portland Head, where the wind left us and we found quite a 
swell on. After drifting along with the tide for some time, we 
picked up a little wind from the south, which gradually freshened, 
and we made good headway along the coast past Cape Elizabeth. 
When off Fletcher’s Neck we were tempted to run in behind 
Wood’s Island, but decided to keep on to Cape Porpoise. When 
nearly there the wind again went light, and, as it was about seven 
o'clock and cloudy, we decided to put into Cape Porpoise Harbor 
for the night, our chart indicating good anchorage there. : 

We picked up the outer. channel buoy all right and headed for 
the harbor entrance. Here our troubles began, for most of the 
buoys seemed missing. ,We learned afterwards that they had 
not yet been replaced since the winter. We could see the light- 
house, and finally made out a beacon looming up in the darkness, 
which our chart did not seem to show. As there seemed to be 
good water on both sides of it, we were left in doubt on which 
side to pass it. So we went between it and the lighthouse, and 
felt our way during a good many anxious moments up the un- 
known channel. After we got well inside, we found a couple of 
buoys and saw the dim outlines of a fleet of lobster and fishing 
boats, near which we anchored for the night. 

The Maine water is icy cold and the early summer breezes 
very keen, so we were both pretty wet and cold by this time, and 
our first thought was of something hot to eat and drink. The 
Skipper started to operate the patent kerosene stove, which we 
foolishly had not tested before starting. Without warning, it 
blazed up and was enveloped in flames which shot nearly to the 
cabin roof. Realizing the danger of an explosion inside, he seized 
the stove and made for the open hatch. He had hardly gotten 
safely on deck when the whole thing exploded, lighting up the 
harbor weirdly for a few moments. After it had burned out, ex- 
amination showed it to be hopelessly out of order, and we were 
left with no means of heating or cooking anything. It was now 
about ten o’clock and the entire town seemed asleep—at least 

we could see no lights, and 
had nothing to guide us 
as to any settlement on 
shore. So we turned in 
after a wretched supper of 
cold carned beans. We 
were cold and tired and 
hungry, and that was the 
most forlorn meal I ever 
sat down to. We tried to 
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drown our sorrows and supply the needed warmth with a gener- 
ous dose of whiskey, but it was a poor substitute for the nice hot 
supper we had counted on. 

Our first day’s trip covered about thirty-four miles—not as 
much as we had hoped to make, but still a fair start. 

The next morning, about four o’clock, we were awakened by 
loud shouting and “cussing” outside, and the Skipper made a 
dive for the hatch in time to see a small power boat, with an 
oyster skiff in tow, headed for us at a good clip. A man in the 
bow was yelling and waving his arms, but she came straight on 
and struck us a glancing blow amidships. The steering gear had 
become jammed, the men explained, and, apologizing in their 
rough way, went off, leaving us mourning over a crack in our 
starboard rail and a sad blemish on our white paint. 

Sleep being banished thus rudely, the Skipper took the dink 
and rowed ashore in search of a hot breakfast, leaving the mate 
still shivering between the blankets. He finally found a small 
hotel, and, locating the proprietor by vigorous snores issuing from 
one of the windows, roused him and begged for an early break- 
fast. Having won a good-natured consent, he came back for me, 
and we went ashore to a six-o’clock breakfast. We never en- 
joyed a meal more in our lives. 

Things began to look brighter now, and we set forth on a quest 
for a substitute for the ill-fated stove. The only thing we could 
get was a little old-fashioned kerosene stove with a double wick, 
but we were thankful to have ever that. The harbor, now we 
could see it by daylight, was smali and rocky, with a great rise 
and fall of tide. We were glad we had had our luck with us 
when we came in the night before, between the rocks which now 
showed plainly on both sides of the entrance. When we got back 
on board we planted the old stove with scant ceremony in the 
bottom of the harbor. 

About nine o’clock that morning we started out under full sail, 
with a fresh off-shore breeze, and headed down along the coast. 
The wind freshened till we were driving along with our lee rail 
under water and smothered in spray. The Skipper, deciding to 
put in a single reef, handed the wheel over to me, but before he 
got the reef in he had to take in the jib altogether and put two 
reefs in the mainsail, and even then we had too much at times. 
We “skinned” the shores as close as possible to avoid rough 
water, and were repaid by the closer view we got of the beautiful 
coast as it flew past us. About noon we passed Portsmouth, and, 
looking out to sea, could see the Isles of Shoals. We snatched a 
bite of cold lunch with- 
out stopping, as no fa- 
vorable place to anchor 
was available without 
going considerably off 
our course, and it was 
impossible to cook, hove 
down as we were. 

It was nearly four 
o'clock when we came 
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abreast of the 
jetties running 
out from New- 
buryport, Mass., 
and, as it was 
so rough and 
was getting late, 
decided to go in 
there for the 
night, instead of 
trying to keep 
on around Cape 
Ann. We had 
to buck a strong 
ebb tide, and 
this, together 
with the heavy 
sea and head 
wind, made it 
hard work get- 
ting through the 
narrow entrance 
between’ the 
stone jetties, 
which didn’t 
look any too in- 





viting under 
these circum- 
stances. There was one buoy in particular which we thought we 


never would get past; sometimes we would almost weather it, 
but lost on the next tack all we had gained. We finally made 
it, and, once inside, followed the channel markings, which are 
very plain, up to an anchorage off the yacht club. It blew so 
hard that we started to drag after anchoring, and the Skipper 
had to-hustle out the heavy ground tackle. A stormy night 
threatened; and as we were tired, we turned in early, not going 
ashore at all. That night saw thirty-eight miles added to our 
record. 

Friday morning we got under way after a six-o’clock break- 
fast, and worked slowly out of the harbor against the tide and 
with a very light wind. Outside we found a heavy swell, the 
result of the previous day’s blow. We headed across Ipswich 
Bay for Cape Ann, making slow progress, alternately climbing 
up one side of the big rollers and sliding down the other, so that 
it was one o’clock before we got off Halibut Point. After some 
searching we picked up the buoys leading inside the breakwater 
and ran in past Rockport. Outside, to seaward, we could see 
the seas breaking on the dreaded Dry Salvages. Passing out from 
behind the breakwater, we bore away to the southward between 
Thatcher’s Island and Cape Ann, with a fair wind. We passed 
the mouth of Gloucester Harbor and kept on for Marblehead. 
The waters here were full of beacons, spindles and navigation 
marks of all descriptions, due to the rocky character of the coast 
and to the many small islands; but the coast is picturesque and 
attractive. 

It was five o’clock when we ran into Marblehead and anchored 
off the Boston Yacht Club station. The harbor was crowded with 








© 
“AFTER WE GOT INSIDE WE SAW THE OUTLINES OF A FLEET OF LOBSTER AND FISHING BOATS, NEAR 
WHICH WE ANCHORED FOR THE NIGHT” 


PORTLAND HARBOR AND BREAKWATER 


yachts of ali 
sizes and de 
scriptions, an 
presented an an. 
imated scene 
After dinner on 
board we went 
ashore to get 
water and other 
needed supplies, 
In looking over 
our charts that 
evening we 
found that we 
had covered 
thirty-two miles 
during the day, 

The following 
morning we 
were up early, 
and the Skipper 
went ashore to 
do some errands 
while I cleaned 
up the ship, 
When he came 
aboard we over- 
hauled some oi 
the rigging which needed attention, and were under way again 
by nine. It was a fine morning, and we enjoyed the sail out past 
Marblehead Rock, having a brush with a couple of other boats 
on the way out. This was our first opportunity to try our speed 
against others of our size, and we were pleased to see that the 
Widsith could hold her own nicely. Our course lay south for 
Minot’s Ledge Light, and we bowled along under a constantly 
freshening breeze. When we were off Boston lightship, about noon, 
we were driving into a sou’wester, smothered in spray. Before this 
we had made the uncomfortable discovery that our: decks. leaked 
quite a bit, and by the time we were off Minot’s Ledge the captain 
had to pump out a couple of times, a proceeding: difficult and 
somewhat risky, as the pump was in the deck and. he had to stand 
with one foot on the rail. I had the wheel at these times, ané 
what with trying to ease her so as to keep her nearly as possible 
on an even keel so that he could make the pump draw and stil 
keep an anxious eye on him, I had my hands full. 

We kept on under full sail, however, as the Skipper’s pet weak- 
ness is a dislike to shorten. After passing Minot’s Ledge we 
made a number of short hitches down the beach past Cohasset 
and Brant Rock, till about six o’clock, when we were under the 
Gurnet Point. The chart we had been using had become pretty 
well dilapidated by this time, owing to frequent drenchings. lt 
was lying on one of the seats in the cockpit, where it would be 
handy for quick reference. As ill-luck would have it, a harder 
puff of wind than usual suddenly carried it overboard. I lookel 
up from the wheel just in time to see it disappear over the coait- 
ing on its flight towards the British Isles. 

(To be continued ) 
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FRAME AND RIDGE POLE 


Covering the Power 


S soon as the boating season is over and interest in your 
A craft lags somewhat, it is something of a temptation to 
have the boat hauled out and either leave her blocked up 
on shore without seeing that she is properly covered, or else trust 
her to the tender mercies of some yard boss to keep the snow, ice 
and rain out of her during the winter. In almost any yard you 
will find a lot of good boats deteriorating rapidly by being left 
entirely exposed to the weather throughout the worst months of 
the year. Remember that one winter is harder on a boat not 
properly cared for than several summers afloat. 

The best form of covering, if a boat is stored out of doors is, 
of course, a wooden one with boards laid from a ridge pole 
erected over the center of the boat to the rail, projecting several 
inches over so as to protect the sides. Such a covering is, how- 
ever, expansive and, unless a boat is always stored at the same 
place, hard to transport. Almost as satisfactory a cover can be 
made from canvas if it is put on right. 

The best way to do this is to erect a ridge pole over the center 
running from bow to stern in an easy sweep. First procure four up- 
rights of 2 x 3-inch stuff or heavier, if necessary, set these along 
the center line of the boat with braces running from the tops of 
them to the rail and stretch a ridge pole of a narrow three-inch 
board about 34 inch thick from stem to stern over these uprights. 
Two or more such planks will be necessary if the boat. is over 25 
feet in length. The accompanying sketch shows how this is done. 
Be sure to rest the bottoms of the uprights on a small piece of 
board rather than on the deck. 

For a covering you can use a piece of old canvas which may be 
purchased from any sail maker, who usually handles second-hand 
sails, or perhaps you can find some man with a sail boat who has 
an old sail he wants to dispose of. It would be better if this were 
cut to shape by some sail maker, but it is not absolutely necessary. 
Stretch it over the ridge pole with the seams running up and down 
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COVERING FOR OPEN LAUNCH 


STRETCH CANVAS TIGHT 





POORLY STRETCHED 





ALWAYS LACE UNDER KEEL 


Boat for the Winter 


if possible, as the canvas will not tear as easily this way. It should 
come well down over the sides, around the turn of the bilge and 
should be stretched in place and fastened by ropes or a lace line 
passed under the keel. It is advisable to have grommets set in the 
edge for this purpose, though this is not absolutely necessary. 
Never fasten the canvas on with battens nailed into the topsides, 
as they not only mar the wood, but will collect moisture on their 
under sides. If the canvas is not stretched out it will sag between 
the ridge pole and rail, especially when snow gets on it, and water 
will collect and stand in it and gradually soak through into the 
boat. 

Be sure to leave a small opening at the forward and after ends 
where the two sides of your canvas overlap for ventilation, other- 
wise the boat will sweat badly during the winter whenever the 
sun gets on the canvas, and this will cause rot to appear. 

An open boat of 25 feet in length or under can be covered with 
a single ridge pole running from the stem piece, where it is made 
fast, to a pair of shears at the stern with canvas thrown over this 
and stretched tight all around, as shown in the sketch herewith. 
This is a very simple method and is just as good for a small boat. 
Leave an opening at the stern for ventilation. In a trunk cabin 
boat the canvas can be stretched over the trunk in the forward 
part while a ridge pole can be laid over the cockpit over which the 
canvas can be stretched. In getting old canvas be sure that it has 
enough life in it to make it shed water and to withstand the winter 
winds. 

Before covering up be sure that the boat is absolutely dry inside 
and that the plugs are drawn out of the bottom to permit any 
water that may be in her to drain thoroughly. If it is a cabin boat 
leave companion doors and ports open for a free circulation of 
air. By taking care of your boat in this way, you will not only add 
to her life, but make the fitting out process the following spring 
very much easier. 
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COVERING FOR TRUNK CABIN LAUNCH 


An Old Sailor’s Yarns 


Being the Reminiscences of an Old Sailor on a Long Life at Sea 
By CAPT. R. F. COFFIN 


SEVENTH YARN.—FIGHTING FIRE IN MID-OCEAN 


¢<¢ OWEVER it catched, sir,” said the old sailor, by way 
of commencement of another yarn, “none of us 


ever know’d. We was away to the east’ard of 


Maternilla Reef afore we noticed anythin’ of it, and the fust thing 
we seen was smoke comin’ up through the ventilater aft; and 
a-smellin’ down there we smelt the fire plain enough. To be 
sure about it, we took off the cover from one of the chain-locker 
Pipes, and the smoke come a-pourin’ up there in sich a way as to 
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show that she was not only afire, but that it had got under 
good headway. 

“However it come, we didn’t know; it may have been the 
stevedore’s men in New Orleans, a-stowin’ the cargo and 
a-smokin’ down among it, as they always will do, no matter how 
sharp you watch ’em; or it may have been lightnin’—we’d had 
plenty of that comin’ through the Gulf; but no matter what it 
was, here it was afire, and it weren’t pleasant. 

“She was called the John Jay, was this ship, of Newburyport, 
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and the skipper’s name was Jackson, and I shipped into her in 


New Orleans, bound for Liverpool, with three thousand bales of - 


cotton. She carried two mates, a carpenter, a cook and steward, 
and eighteen of us afore the mast, makin’ twenty-four, all told, 
on the articles. If I remember correct, it were the end of May, 
when we left the bar, and we come out of Pass L’Outre and got 
sail onto her, with the wind about east-north-east, and we keepin’ 
up pretty nigh the wind to allow for the westerly set. We found 
she was awful tender, and she jist lopped over onto her side like 
a log; and the fust thing we had for to do was to git the fore 
and mizzin to’gallan’-masts on deck, and that took pretty well 
all of the fust day out. That eased her some, of course, but 
she was still very tender, and I heerd the old man say often 
that he wished he’d a-left another hundred ton of ballast into 
her. I guess afore the v’yage was over he was jist mighty glad 
he hadn’t. Still, in consequence of being so tender, we had a 
long passage down to the Tortugas; but arter we got into the 
reg lar Gulf drift of course we went on right enough. We had, 
of course, more or less lightnin’ while driftin’ up the Gulf, and 
as soon as we was north of Maternilla Reef the old man stuck 
her off afore the wind to the east’ard, preferrin’ that course to 
follerin’ the Gulf round. 

“T judge we was fourteen days out when we passed Mater- 
nilla, and it was two days arter that afore ever we discovered 
this smoke and found out that the cotton was afire below. Of 
course there weren’t only one thing for to do, and that was to 
stop up all the ventilaters and chain-locker pipes as tight as ever 
we could, and to carry onto her like blue blazes and try for to 
git her across and into some Channel port afore it broke out. 
We run along for four days afore we begun for to see signs of 
its breakin’ out; but then we know’d by the pitch a-beginnin’ for 
to melt into the seams and by the decks a-gittin’ hot that we 
couldn’t keep it under the hatches much longer, and that some- 
thin’ had got for to be done. 

“So the old man he calls us all aft in forenoon watch, jist arter 
breakfast, and says he, ‘You all know that this here ship’s afire 
down below, and I’ve called you all aft for to tell you that I’m 
a-goin’ for to scuttle her as the only chance of savin’ her. I 
think this here fire is in the ’tween-decks, and I think the cotton 
in the hold will keep her afloat arter she fills with water; and 
then maybe, if the weather keeps moderate, we can plug her up 
and pump her out ag’in arter the fire is drowned out; but if she 
goes down altogether, or if we lose her in consequence of scut- 
tlin’ her, I want you all to witness that I do it from necessity. 
I daresn’t wait twenty-four hours longer, ’cause if this fire once 
breaks through the decks we’re gone, sure. Do you all think 
I’m right?’ Well, of course we all said we did. You see, the 
way he asked us was for to make it all right as to the insurance 
in case she was lost. He could have let her burn up, and then 
the underwriters would have had to pay for her, sure; but in 
the case of scuttlin’ her, if she was lost, they might raise a ques- 
tion, and so ’twas necessary that he should have the opinion of 
the officers and crew that it was the only thing for to be done. 

“We was a-runnin’ at the time with the wind on the port- 
quarter, with the main to’gallan’sail set, and we hauled up the 
canvas snug, braced up the after-yards sharp with the starboard 
braces, run in the head-yards square, and let her come to, with 
her head to the north’ard. Of course, as she come to, down she 
went onto her side till her starboard plank shear was in the water, 
leavin’ her port side exposed away down below the bends. The 
carpenter had a couple of two-inch augers, and him and the mate 
was slung over the weather side in bowlin’s, and soon had half 
a dozen holes bored through the plankin’ ’twixt the timbers and 
a little below the lower deck beams. Then we took a white paint 
pot and drawed a line of white paint from each of the holes, away 
up to the rail, so as to mark where the holes was. 

“Meanwhile the second mate had had all hands employed git- 
tin’ the boats ready for to leave the ship, if it should be necessary 
for to do so. As soon as the holes were bored we filled away 
the foretopsail and shivered the after canvas and put the helm 
hard up; and as she wore round we braced up sharp the after- 





yards and let her come to with her head to the s’uth’ard and 
west’ard, leavin’ the head-yards aback. Of course down she 
went onto her port side, and the water begin for to pour into her 
through the holes what we had bored. It was about five bells 
when we wore her round, and by noon we could perceive she 
was a-settlin’ fast. The cook had had his coppers full of meat 
all the mornin’, and arter we’d all eat as much as ever we could 
stuff into us, we put the rest into the quarter-boats, and lowered 
‘em away and made ’em fast to the weather quarter. Then we 
clews up the main to’gallan’sail and furled it and lowered 
the topsail-yards onto the caps and hauled the riggin’ out 
chock ablock. 

“About one bell we sounded her and found there was 14 feet 
of water into her, and she’d settled down till the water was 
away up to the main hatch combin’s on deck to leeward, and 
we know’d there weren’t no fire on that side. Then we rounded 
in the after-yards ag’in and filled away for’ard and put the helm 
up ag’in for to try to git her round and put the other side under; 
but she was down so low that she wouldn’t go off a bit. We 
loosed the flyin’ jib and run it up and hauled aft the lee clew of 
the foresail, and then very slowly her head begin for to go off. 
The weather was very fine and the wind moderate from about 
west-north-west, and there weren’t much of a sea on. "Twas 
ticklish times, I tell you, sir, as she fell off afore the wind and 
slowly righted, for we didn’t know now at what time she might not 
go down from under us, and we had hands standin’ by for to cut 
the lashin’s of the long boat and the painters of the others, if so 
be as how she went down. When she was off afore the wind, she 
had settled till her white streak was in the water. 

“Well, we let her come to ag’in, and down she went till I 
thought she’d never stop goin’, and her fore yard-arm was in 
the water when she at last stopped. We had sounded her while 
she was off, and found there was sixteen feet of water in her, 
and we know’d now that there couldn’t be no fire below anyway; 
and now if we could git the holes plugged up there was a show 
for us. As soon as ever she lost her headway we got over the 
side in bowlin’s, six of us, each with a plug which the carpenter 
had made all ready; but the ship was a-driftin’ bodily to leeward, 
and we couldn’t keep in near enough to the side for to reach the 
holes. They weren’t far under water—not over four or five feet 
—but yet we couldn’t git at ’em. Well, we worked away for an 
hour, takin’ turns for to go down, and sometimes we'd git to the 
hole, and jist as we was gittin’ in the plug she’d surge away to 
leeward, and we’d lose our breath, and have for to come up ag’in. 

“While we was a-workin’ we made a sail to the west’ard, and 
it soon was plain enough for to see that she was a-comin’ neat 
enough for to see us. Soon as ever the old man seen this he 
give orders for to hook on the quarter-boats and hyst ’em up. 
“Cause,’ says he, ‘it’s plain enough now that this here ship won't 
sink no further; and when that ship comes along we'll let him 
see that we’re all right.’ 

“There wasn’t much hystin’ to the lee-boat, ’cause when she 
was up to the davits her keel wasn’t much out of water, but we 
had quite a job gittin’ the other one up. Well, we seed from the 
old man a-hystin’ the boats up that he hadn’t no intention of 
abandonin’ the ship, and we talked the matter over among out- 
selves, and we made up our minds that it weren’t no use a-stayin’ 
aboard of this here craft any longer, and so we goes aft in a body 
and we asked the old man what he intended for to do. 

“Says he, ‘I intends for to take this ship to Liverpool. I’ve 
been captain of a ship now nigh on to 13 years,’ says he, ‘and 
I always got to where I started for, and I’ve no doubt I shall 
this time. If that ship had a-come along yesterday I would 
a-gone aboard of her; but to leave this ship now, arter we’ve put 
the fire out, and when there’s nothin’ the matter, only a little 
water into her, would be cowardly in the extreme, and I ain't 
a-goin’ for to do it,’ says he, ‘and I expects you'll all stand by 
me. I’ve talked this matter over with the officers, the mate, the 
second mate, and the carpenter, and they all think jist as I do. 
I hopes there won’t be no trouble about this; I don’t think there 
(Continued on page 266) 
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CLASS A FLEET AT THE START OF THE VALENTINE CUP RACE 


Fine Racing at the Inland Lakes Regatta 


By WALLACE 


IVE more spirited races were never 
sailed on any of the inland lakes 
of the country than between the 
class A boats of the Inland Lakes 
Yachting Association regatta of 
1913, held at Oshkosh, on Lake Win- 
nebago, the third week of August. 

Senta, a new sloop from Lake 
Geneva, owned and sailed by Dr. O. 
L. Schmidt of Chicago, proved her- 
self superior to any boat in the fleet 
on windward work, and it was 
through this that she won the cham- 
ship; for she took the windward and 
return race and the leeward and return race, while the three 
triangular were won by three different boats, viz., Kathryn II of 
the Lake Butte des Morts Yacht Club of Oshkosh (last year’s 
champion), Troubadour II of White Bear Yacht Club, St. Paul, 
and La Belle of the Oconomowoc Yacht Club respectively. 

When the eight Class A boats assembled at Oshkosh toward the 
close of the second week of August the favorites in the fleet were 
Glyndwr III, of Oshkosh, which won a beautiful race on August 
'5, in the Lake Butte des Morts regatta for the Sawyer cup. 
Troubadour II, which won the his- 
toric Felker cup in a spectacular 
race on August 16, and Kathryn II, 
which, fresh from the repair shop, 
was expected to repeat her sensa- 
tional work of the preceding year. 
Only a few of the better posted 
yachtsmen figured that Dr. Schmidt 
and his Senta were to be reckoned 
with, 

The Inland Association races 
started on Monday, the eighteenth, 
and in the first day’ s sailing, where- 
in Kathryn IT upset all expectations 
by proving a winner in heavy 
weather, Senta gave the first ink- 
ling of her full capabilities ; for Dr. 
Schmidt worked his boat into a 
good lead and only fell behind when 
in the thick weather he lost and 
Overstood the northeast buoy. In 
the second day’s race, to windward 
and return, the Schmidt boat 
worked her way into the lead be- 
fore the fleet rounded the outer 
mark the second time, and then she 
kept ahead for the balance of the 
course. In the third race, which 
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SENTA, WINNER OF THE INLAND LAKES CHAMPIONSHIP, AND DR, 
SCHMIDT, HER OWNER AND SKIPPER 
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Troubadour II won by a wide margin, Senta did not do as well, 
finishing third over the triangular course of 12 miles, or three 
times around a four-mile triangle. In the fourth race, to leeward 
and return, Dr. Schmidt repeated his victorious performance of 
the second day, and in the last race, in which three beautiful cups 
were at stake, La Belle, from the lake of that name, proved her- 
self a better heavy weather boat than any in the fleet, for she 
stood up in a gale of 30 miles an hour, and outpointed and out- 
footed every other sloop, including Senta. 

As Senta had already taken two firsts, and Kathryn II and 
Troubadour II had but one first place each, La Belle’s victory 
meant that Senta won the championship. The victory was a most 
popular one, for every skipper in the fleet declared if he could not 
win the first honors he would prefer Dr. Schmidt to take them. 

Dr. Schmidt was the oldest skipper in the fleet. “I am fifty 
years old,” he said, as he walked up the pier with his son and the 
two other members of his crew after that last race, “and this is 
one of the happiest moments of my life.” 

The catboat fleet of one-design boats, known as class C, had a 
sharp struggle before the championship was decided in that class. 
Only four races were counted in determining the championship, 

one of the races being thrown 

out because a buoy was blown 
away while the yachts were 
sailing, thus affecting the result. 

Edith, of the Lake Butte des 

Morts Club, finally took the first 

honors by winning two firsts, 

one second, and one third. 

Kite, of Madison, was uncom- 

fortably close with two firsts, 

one second, and one fourth. It 
was a third place of Edith as 
compared with a fourth place 
of Kite in the race which de- 
cided the championship. 
There were five boats in the C 
class, and after the first two the 
others finished in the following 
order: third, Leah, Neenah-Nod- 
away Yacht Club; fourth, Men- 
asha, Menasha Yacht Club; fifth, 
Nip, Oshkosh Yacht Club. Nip 
was disabled in two of the races. 
In Class B three boats were en- 
tered, but only two sailed through 
the regatta. Scout, the Oshkosh 
entry, capsized in the Clark-Hol- 
lister Cup race on August 15, and 
‘lay so long in the water that she 
was considerably damaged so that 
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her owner did not start her in 
the Inland races. The two boats 
which did sail had three good 
races, Natomah, of White Bear, 
winning three times in succes- 
sion over Quatra of Madison. 
Better racing weather could 
not have been made to order. 
On the first day of the Inland 
regatta the wind blew 16 miles 
an hour from the northeast and 
the sky was clouded. On the 
second day the wind was a little 
stronger and, from almost the 
same quarter, though a little 
more to eastward. The third 
race was sailed in a light easterly 
wind, rather shifting and un- 
steady, of 8 to 12 miles strength. 
The fourth race saw an offshore 
wind, blowing at the rate of 20 
miles from the westward; the 
final race, which settled the 
championship, was made excit- 
ing by a rough sea and a 30-mile 


gale out of the north. Thus, it will be seen, all boats, heavy and 
light weather craft alike, had opportunities to show what they 
could do in their favorite brands of wind and sea, offshore blows 


or onshore. 


The regatta was remarkably free from breakdowns outside of 
the catboat division. La Belle was the only class A boat to with- 
draw during a race because of anything carrying away. 
last race Monona capsized at the southeast buoy the third time 
around the triangle, after she shook out her reefs. 

Senta’s work on the wind was the feature of the week’s sailing. 
Time after time this boat came up from behind and passed one 
after another until she led the fleet in beating to windward. In 
every race save the last one—when La Belle, the only boat which 
was not reefed at the start stood up in the heavy weather to best 
advantage—Senta pointed higher than any of the others. In fact, 
Dr. Schmidt’s boat footed so well when pointing higher than any 
other craft that she was nicknamed “Senta Witch.” 

Last year’s champion, Kathryn II, was fairly beaten, although 
her record of one first, three seconds, and one fifth made her a 
good second to Senta. At some time in nearly every race Kathryn 
held the lead. Last year she was considered a light weather boat, 
winning the majority of her races in lazy breezes. This summer 
she was badly strained in the Lake Winnebago Championship 
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races, and was sent into the shop for 
repairs two weeks before the Inland K 


regatta. 


There she was thoroughly 


braced and among other things a new 
backbone was set in place. This back- 
bone divided the cockpit into two 





REPRINTED FROM THE 


NOVEMBER, 1913 


parts, much to the inconvenience 
of the crew, and the new bracing 
added 600 pounds to her weight, 
Her one victory during the In. 
land races was won not in the 
light winds that she flirted with 
in 1912, but in a strong northeast 
blow. 

The new harbor of the Osh. 
kosh Yacht Club was the center 
of the week’s activities. This 
harbor, protected by a break- 
water built in front of the beau- 
tiful clubhouse on the shore of 
Winnebago, proved a great im- 
provement over the old arrange. 
ment whereby the yachts were 
quartered at the sail loft in the 
lagoon around Menominee Park 
point, half a mile distant from 
the clubhouse. So pleased were 
the visiting yachtsmen that sey- 
eral of them contributed liberally 
to a fund for making the harbor 
permanent. 


As is customary when the Inland meet is held on Lake Winne- 
bago, the regattas of the Lake des Morts Yacht Club and the 
Oshkosh Yacht Club were given two days preceding the “big” 
In the Butte des Morts regatta, with the Sawyer cup at 
stake, Glyndwr III sailed a splendid race for first prize. The 
class B yacht Natomah, of White Bear, took the Clark-Hollister 
cup. On the next day Troubadour II won the historic Felker 
The White Bear boat was the first sloop hailing from an- 
other lake than Winnebago to win this cup in many years. The 
Kathryn family have held it for four years in succession. The 
huge Commodore Bray cup for class C boats was won by Edith. 
These two days served to tune up the yachts for the Inland 


Senta, the champion, was the heaviest winner of the silverware. 
She took not only the massive Clark-Ordway cup, emblematic of 
the I. L. Y. A,.championship, but the Commodore P. A. Valentine 
challenge cup, valued at $1,000, and the Commodore O. L. Schmidt 
cup, which was presented several years ago by the owner and 
skipper of Senta. 

Kathryn took the silver loving cup for second place in the 
championship race. Acting Skipper Bullen, of Oconomowoc, re- 
ceived for owner Pelouze, of La Belle, the Commodore Gilbert 
challenge cup for the final race. 


Gretchen III, of Neenah, took 


the Commodore Valentine consolation 
cup by finishing third in that last race. 
Natomah, of White Bear, took the 
class B championship trophy, and 
Edith, of Oshkosh, the Warren cup 
for the catboat championship. 








ADERYN II, KATHRYN II, AND MONONA 


THE OSHKOSH YACHT CLUB 


CLASS A BOATS GOING TO THE LINE 
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A Large Diesel-Engined | 








Power Cruiser 










































































pecially to be powered with Diesel engines is the Aeld- 

gytha, designed by M. M. Whitaker of Nyack, New York, 
for Mr. F. A. Hardy, a Great Lakes yachtsman, and built by the 
Matthews Boat Company of Port Clinton. 

The boat is of extra heavy construction, the scantling being as 
heavy as is usually found in a boat of from 120 to 130 feet in 
length. This new boat, as 
her plans show, is an un- 
usually handsome and able- 
looking craft and she has 
a tremendous amount of 
room in her. 

The principal dimen- 
sions are: Length over all, 
110 feet; length waterline, 
99 feet 6 inches; extreme 
beam, 18 feet. 

She was designed for 
two Craig 9% inches by 
11 inches, 200-horsepower 
Diesel engines ; but as these 
were not completed in 
time to be put in for this 
season’s use, Mr. Craig 
made arrangements with the owner to use two of his 100-horse- 
power gasolene engines. With these, and the addition of ballast, 
to make up the difference in weight between the Diesel and 
gasolene engines so that she floats at her designed lines, she makes 
a speed of not quite 12 miles an hour, and at this speed travels 
with little or no wake. With the Diesels installed she should do 
at least 16. The engine room is entirely separatéd from the rest 
of the boat by double diagonal, wooden, watertight bulkheads, 
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O NE of the first large cruisers in this country designed es- 
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the fuel tanks being in an extension of this compartment. 

The owner’s quarters below consist of three staterooms, three 
toilets and one bath, the owner’s personal stateroom being aft 
under the extension of the raised deck, and having single berth on 
each side, and toilet with bath adjoining. Just forward of this 
is a main cabin, opening out from which are two single state- 
rooms, each with toilet and large wardrobe. 

The transom in each of 
these staterooms is ar- 
ranged to form a bed, and 
by lifting the back of this 
transom three people can 
be accommodated in each 
of these rooms. Under a 
little trunk on the after 
deck is an extra stateroom 
for a maid. 

The crew’s quarters are 
forward adjoining the gal- 
ley, one stateroom being 
for the cook and one for 
the engineer, the captain’s 
room being in the deck- 
house. 

The finish of the owner’s 
quarters below deck is in white enamel with mahogany trim and 
the deck saloon in mahogany throughout. The after stateroom 
and main saloon have windows on each side, and the bridge deck 
is carried back over the two forward staterooms so that there is 
good light and ventilation through windows on the sides. 

At the after end of the bridge extension is a deck shelter and 
seat closed in on the forward side and on each end. Her tank 
capacity gives the boat a cruising radius of about 2,500 miles, and 
her fuel bill with Diesel engines will be less than a dollar an hour. 












































NE of the largest, as well as one of the handsomest and 

O most interesting boats that has been turned out this year 

is the new express-type, oil-burning steam yacht designed 

by Cox & Stevens, of New York, and built by Geo. Lawley & 
Son, corporation of Boston, for Mr. William Ziegler, Jr. 

This boat, which is named the Gem, was delivered to her owner 
during the month of September, and will be used in New York 
waters until late in the fall, when she will return to Boston to 
be laid up. The dimensions of this new boat are :—Length over- 
all, 163 feet; length on water line, 153 feet; beam, 18 feet; draft 
7 feet. 

This yacht has many points to recommend her and she is most 
admirably suited to the purpose for which she was designed, 
being speedy enough to use for ferry service, while she has un- 
usually large cruising accommodations for a vessel of her size, 
and is an excellent sea boat, able to go anywhere along the. coast 
or to the West Indies or the Gulf of Mexico. 

The great success of the high-speed yachts Flying Fox and 
Winchester, also designed by Messrs. Cox & Stevens, had great 
weight with the owner of this new boat, and the fact that these 
two vessels had been using oil for fuel with satisfactory results 
led him to accept the architect’s recommendations in this regard. 
The contract speed of the new boat is 21 knots, and the motive 
power consists of two 4-cylinder, triple-expansion engines driving 
twin screws, supplied with steam by two water-tube boilers, using 
oil as fuel. 

The advantages of using oil as fuel are many. In the first in- 
stance there is a very considerable increase in the horsepower pro- 
duced from the boilers 
per pound of fuel evapor- 
ated, which means that 
the horsepower desired 
can be secured with 
smaller boilers, and that 
on the same allowance of 
weight for fuel a greater 
steaming radius can be 
obtained than with coal. 
A further advantage is 
that oil naturally is much 
more easily stowed than 
coal, consequently a given 
number of tons can be 
carried with less loss of 
space. Still another ad- 
vantage is that consider- 
ably less space is required 
in the fire rooms; and 
finally, the large force of 
stokers necessary for a 
coal-burning installation 


ENGINE ROOM, SHOWING THE TWO FOUR- 


is done away with, their CYLINDER ENGINES 


A Handsome Steel Express I'ype Steam Yacht 
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place being taken by a very much smaller number of oil tenders, 
The oil-burning arrangement on the Gem has tested out very satis. 
factorily ; the boilers steam easily, while fuel consumption is very 
moderate. She-has a steaming radius with her present tanks of 
about 1,000 miles at cruising speed. 

An inspection of the photographs of the new boat shows a 
vessel of strikingly pleasing appearance. The stem is straight, 
the stern has a finely proportioned over-hang, the sheer is very 
slight, producing a smart effect; and being associated with a 
gradual rise forward into a high bulwark, gives the vessel a ver 
considerable free board and flare forward, which is an absolute 
necessity when running at high speed, particularly into the short 
head seas which she is liable to encounter in her general service. 
The vessel is flush-decked throughout, has two funnels, one signal 
mast and two large deck houses, the navigating bridge being at 
the after-end of the forward house. The whole vessel is beauti- 
fully proportioned and is one of the handsomest and at the same 
time ablest appearing boats we have ever seen. 

The construction is of the very best throughout, the hull being 
built of steel of a specially high grade; the joiner work is oi 
selected hardwood, handsomely paneled, and the plumbing is of 
the most modern character, with hot and cold running fresh water 
and cold salt water. She differs from most boats of this type in 
actually having large displacement and heavy scantling. She thus 
carries easily her large fuel and water supply—some 45 tons in 
weight. 

The forward deck house contains an unusually large dining 
room, having handsome sideboard and extension table capable of 
seating I2 or 14 guests 
At the after end of the 
dining room is the pantry, 
this room also being in 
the deck house, as is the 
sailing master’s room. 
The galley is at the ex- 
treme after end of the 
forward house and is de 
pressed about two feet, 
the roof forming a large 
and protected navigating 
bridge. The officers’ and 
crew’s quarters are for- 
ward while the engine, 
boilers and fuel tanks are 
amidships. 

The after deck house is 
unusually long and & 
divided into two sections 
by means of _portiefs, 
forming a music room 
and a smoking room. 
This deck house has 4t 


ONE OF THE WELL-APPOINTED SINGLE 
STATEROOMS 
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MUSIC ROOM IN AFTER DECK HOUSE 
OWNER’S STATEROOM 


THE 
s after end outside a shelter seat, communicating with the smok- 
ng room by a door in the after end of the deck house, and the 
iterior of the house has comfortable lounging sofas, desks, book 
ases, piano, etc., and contains, in addition, the companion stairs 
ading below. 

‘he stairway lands in a passageway running fore and aft. At 
he forward end of this passageway a door communicates with the 
wner’s stateroom, which is a very hansome apartment, 11 feet in 
ength and the full width of the ship, having two massive brass 


SPACIOUS 


DINING SALOON IN FORWARD DECK HOUSE 
ONE OF THE LARGE DOUBLE STATEROOMS 


AFTER DECK 
beds, a bureau and dressing table, a comfortable couch and two 
chiffoniers. This room has, communicating with it and for the 
sole use of the owner, a tiled bath room, with tub, washbasin and 
toilet, and a separate dressing room with large clothes- 
press, etc. 

At the after end of the passageway is a comfortable double 
stateroom the full ‘width of the vessel, while opening off the 
passage are three other large staterooms and one smaller one, 
and three tiled bathrooms. 


A 19-Foot Racing Monoplane 


VERY interesting little monoplane for next year’s racing 
that will interest all the speed bugs is the little 19-footer 
whose plans appear herewith, designed by Mr. John A. 
onnolly, Jr., and now being built on Long Island. The boat is 
i improvement on Little Joker, by the same designer, which was 
aced this season and attracted a good deal of attention in the 
101d Challenge Cup Race, where she made a good record and was 
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only beaten by one point for second place, P. D. Q. III leading her. 

The present boat is 19 feet 6 inches long over all, has 5 feet 
2% inches beam, and is powered with a 60-horsepower special 
lightweight engine that will turn a 16 by 32-inch 3-bladed pro- 
peller 1,400 r. p.m. It is estimated that 40 miles an hour will be 
obtained with this power. The hull is very lightly but strongly 
constructed, and the whole outfit will not weigh over 1,000 pounds. 














Westport Harbor One-De 


class of sailboats which 

made its appearance in 
yachting events about the mouth 
of Buzzards Bay this season is the 
Westport Harbor one-design 15- 
footers. 

These boats are from the board 
of William H. Hand, Jr., naval 
architect, of New Bedford, Mass., 
and the design is particularly good. 
Seven boats were built from these 
plans, and they have proved so 
satisfactory that several more will 
be added to the class for next sea- 
son’s racing. 

The. construction and sail plans, 
which are reproduced herewith, 
show a very able little craft, stiff, 
sturdy and easily handled. These 
elements are essential, as the 
mouth of Buzzards Bay is rough, 
strong winds prevailing, and these 
little boats were raced on the open 
ocean in all kinds of weather. 
They are keel boats, carrying 
1,300 pounds of iron on the keel, 
and have 450 pounds of lead in- 
side,. 

The principal dimensions are: 
Length water line, 15 feet; length 
over all, 24 feet; beam, 7 feet 4 
inches; draft, 3 feet 9 inches; 


A VERY interesting small 
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ans total sail area, 249 square fe 
g The boats show particular] 
good sheer, have moderate ove, 
hangs, with a very graceful bo 
and stern, and have _ sufficiey 
beam and ballast to enable they 
to carry their rig well. They hay 
a large cockpit for a boat of thi 
size, with rather a wide deck q 
either side and a bulkhead at th 
forward end of cockpit, making, 
cuddy under the forward deck j 
which to store sails, oilers, ete. 
The construction is of the beg 
and is plenty heavy for the work 
that the little boats were asked ty 
do, the frames being of oak 
clamps and stringers of Georgy 
pine, and the planking of 9/1f 
inch white cedar. The decks ar | 














also of 9/16-inch stuff, canve 
covered. 

The boats are particularly hand 
some and able little craft, ani 
would make a good one-desig: 
class for any club, especiallj 
where water conditions are api 
to be at all rough. C 

Where several are built togethe L 
they can be turned out for a moé 
erate sum, and they are mudgjm 
more of a boat than some of thd an 
small classes seen recently. le 
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| A Substantial 56-Foot 


Power Cruiser 
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OMETHING rather unusual in the way of power cruiser de- 
S sign is the 56-footer by Mr. F. S. Nock of East Greenwich, 
R. I., the plans of which are shown here. The boat has 
many points to recommend her for coastwise cruising and she has 
an unusual amount of room in her for a 50-foot boat, which is her 
length on the waterline, the other dimensions being 56 feet overall 
with a beam of 11 feet 6 inches, and the substantial draft of 4 
feet 3 inches. She has good displacement, which is no detriment 
in a cruiser but rather to be recommended, a pleasing sheer, with 
araking stem and enough flare to make it possible to drive her in a 
head sea without having her buried forward. 
y There is a low trunk cabin projecting above the raised deck for- 
ward which covers the main saloon in which, besides a dining 
table and wide transom, are two folding Pullman berths for sleep- 










ing purposes. This trunk gives additional light and ventilation to 
the main living room. The galley is forward of the saloon under 
the raised deck. Under the after house are two staterooms, a very 
large toilet room, and good sized lockers. One of the staterooms 
is a double one with a wide bed and also a transom which can be 
used as a berth if desired. The companionway leads from the 
side deck on the starboard side. The after deck is flush, with a 
rail around it, giving a good sized lazarette aft. The boat is 
steered from amidships where there is a large bridge between the 
two houses over the engine, which is located amidships with a 
gasolene tank on either side, bringing all the weights where they 
belong. The power is a 4-cyl. engine which gives the boat a speed 
of 11% miles an hour. Lydia III, as the boat is called, was built 


by F. S. Nock for Col. Z. W. Bliss of Providence, R. I. 
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A 30-Foot Open Launch — 
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NE of the finest looking and ablest launches that has come 
O to our attention recently is the 30-footer, designed by 
Morgan Barney, of New York, for use in Thimble Isd’s. 

The plans which are reproduced here show a big, husky boat 
with plenty of beam, good freeboard, and pleasing sections. She 
is powered with a four-cycle engine of 12-14 horsepower, which 


will give her a speed of 10% miles an hour. The engine is amid- 
ships and the boat is divided just forward of the fly wheel bya 
bulkhead, giving a large forward cockpit covered by a spray hood 
and a good sized after cockpit with a fixed seat across the after end. 

The dimensions are: Length overall, 30 feet; length waterline, 
28 feet 10 inches ; extreme beam, 7 feet; draft 2 feet 3 inches. 


The Bayside “Butterfly’’ Class 


O much comment was caused by the little 14-foot one-design 
boats of the Bayside Yacht Club which were raced this sea- 
son that a few words concerning them may not be out of 

place. These little boats are very much like a ducking boat in 
model, being decked over and having a good sized cockpit. 



































































The Bayside “Butterfly” Class was started by the Bayside Yacht 
Club because those interested felt that it was the best thing to 
stimulate interest in boating, and particularly in racing. The club 
already had two larger classes, the Bayside Bird and One-Design 
Classes; but as it- seemed impossible to further increase these 
classes in the club the officers believed that small inxpensive boats 
could be easily taken up by the young men and boys, and even by 
the women members of the club. By this means it was hoped to 
interest a new element in sailing that would gradually graduate to 
the larger classes. But as the chairman of the Regatta Committee 
says: “One can never tell what will happen,” and when the sub- 
scription list was opened the first to subscribe were a number of 
members of the Board of Governors of the club. 

A total of twenty-one boats was finally contracted for and ten 
of them were owned by those who had never sailed a boat of any 
kind before. This unlooked-for condition required special care on 
the part of the Regatta Committee, and for the first few races a 
number of the more experienced sailors volunteered to sail with 
the new members. The result has been that the class has developed 
some splendid racing material, and the publicity which the little 
boats have received has increased the interest in racing among the 
club members, while several of the owners are already talking of 
something bigger for next year. 

A large fleet of these little boats raced every Saturday at the 
club and a number of them have already been ordered for mem 
bers of other yacht clubs. The “Butterflies” are 14 feet long over 
all, with 4 feet 6 inches beam, and carry 106 square feet of sail, im 
a spritsail rig. The boats were built at Barnegat, N. J., no regulaf 
specifications having been furnished, although the general desigt 
was supervised by Wm. Gardner, the naval architect. They 
were all built over the same mold, insuring uniformity of design. 
They cost complete, including sail and equipment, from $65 to $70. 
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A PACIFIC GALE, 





Bending of Propeller Shaft 
NorFoLk, VA. 

I have a propeller shaft in a 24-foot open launch, equipped with 
10-12-horsepower motor, that causes considerable trouble on account of its 
bending or wobbling between bearings when the engine is running. The 
shaft is about 12 feet long, with stern bearing, inside stuffing-box and one 
bearing between it and engine coupling. Shaft seems to be lined up and 
coupled all right, and yet in the 5 feet of it between bearings it bends and 
whips badly. What is the trouble, and would you say my shaft was too 
light? It is % inch diameter, G. S. T 


_ If your shaft is lined up absolutely true and coupling fits accurately, 
it should not wobble. The diameter is not excessively light for the weight 
it carries, nor do you need more intermediate bearings. Five feet is not 
too long a distance without supporting bearings. It may be that your 
cong on motor does not run absolutely true, and this may cause the 
trouble. 

[f your shaft is properly aligned, as you say, the trouble may be that 
your propeller is not properly balanced, either in pitch or weight. If the 
pitch of one blade is more than the other two, it will cause an undue 
amount of thrust in that blade as it turns rapidiy, and this will cause an 
uneven strain on shaft and tend to bend it, and also tend to cause excessive 
vibration. This fault in wheels is quite frequent, and sometimes comes 
after propeller has left factory by getting bent in transit or in putting on. 
If your shaft is too light (which does not seem to be the case) for the 
power, the thrust, plus the speed of rotation, has a tendency to make the 
shaft bend between bearings. This is most frequent, however, in high- 
Speed boats. 

| would advise you to look carefully at your coupling and to measure 
the pitch of your propeller blades. 


Winter Care of the Motor 
New Haven, Conn. 
_ _' am about to lay up my small power cruiser for the winter, and, as this 
is the first boat of this kind I have owned, I would be glad if you would 
tell me if it is necessary to take the engine apart before laying up, and, in 
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Mess Room Talk 





particular, what is necessary to do to keep the ignition system in good 
condition. I use dry batteries and magneto. P: 


It is not necessary to entirely dissemble the engine at laying-up time, 
though, as the engine is usually pretty well taken apart in the spring over- 
haul, it might just as well be done in the fall, and thus lay the parts away 
in good condition. An engine, as a rule, gets enough abuse in summer, so 
that she should be laid away carefully for the six or seven winter months. 
Whether or not you take it all apart, the engine should be cleaned thor- 
oughly inside and out, and all carbon removed from cylinder walls and 
cylinder head. Do this thoroughly. The head should be taken off and 
carbon removed with a good carbon remover, and cylinder walls and 
pistons given a good coat of oil. After applying the carbon remover, give 
cylinder a dose of gasolene to remove all traces of remover. It is also well 
to look over all bearings at this time, to see if they are worn and need 
replacing before spring. All working parts of the engine should be cleaned 
off and well oiled before leaving for the winter, and all the bright parts 
covered with a coat of heavy grease or tallow to keep the dampness and 
rust out. The water jacket must be thoroughly drained, of course, and 
all the water-circulating pipes disconnected and thoroughly drained. Also, 
look over your oiling system; clean it out, and see that all the leads are 
clear and not stopped up. 

All your batteries should be disconnected and taken out of the boat, 
the battery wires being disconnected from terminals, and all terminals and 
screw threads given a coat of vaseline to prevent verdigris from forming. 
Spark coils should be kept dry, and unless boat is stored under cover 
should be removed. Magneto had better be removed and stored in dry 
place. As a final precaution, you had better empty gasolene tank to mini- 
mize danger from leakage and fire. 


All Kinds of Questions Concerning a Launch 
VANCOUVER CiTY¥. 
Kindly give me the set of measurements combining the greatest speed 
with the greatest stability in a steam launch, not exceeding five gross 
tons measurement. What would be considered sufficient ballasting for same 
launch? And given greatest stability and maximum ballast, would it be 
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possible for such a launch to capsize in open ocean during hurricane, storm 
or gale if she were perpetually driven full speed ahead through all weather? 
How would the case alter if she were drifting? Is a wooden launch 
calculated to withstand hurricane weather without going to pieces or 
springing a leak and swamping? What would be considered sufficient 
ballast to insure stability (for above launch) in all weathers? E. M. B. 


You are evidently expecting too much of a_ 5-ton launch, Your first 
question is practically impossible to answer, as there are no hard and fast 
measurements combining greatest speed with greatest stability. This is 
something that naval architects are still trying to solve, and each one has to 
work it out to his own satisfaction, and it is the combining of these two 
elements in one boat that makes a successful designer. 

The question of ballast for such a boat is also a wide one, depending 
largely on the weight of engines and boilers, design, etc, Probably 1,000 or 
2,000 pounds for trimming would be sufficient. I do not believe that it 
would be possible to build a boat of this size that would be absolutely non- 
capsizable in the open ocean, provided a sea got her just right. A boat of 
this size could not be driven at full speed through all weathers; in fact, a 
boat of this size could only be driven at full speed in comparatively smooth 
water. If she were drifting, that is, hove to, she might take the seas at 
such an angle that capsizing would be improbable, though always possible. 

A wooden launch of the size you mention is not calculated to withstand 
hurricane weather. Your last question is, of course, dependent on your 
first, for, no matter how much ballast you put in a boat, you cannot insure 
absolute stability unless the lines are right. Your whole question hinges 
on the ability of a boat of this size to withstand any kind of weather. 
Personally, I do not believe that a boat of this size could be built that could 
be handled and that can positively go through any weather that might be 
encountered. 


Propeller Diameter, Speed and Fuel Consumption 
MILWAUKEE, WIs. 
I have a heavy.23-foot boat equipped with an 8-horsepower motor, sup- 
posed to run at about 700 revolutions, and I cannot get more than about 350 
turns out of her. Propeller used-is 18 inches diameter by 26 inches pitch. 


A Proposed 


(Y* E of the best classes of small boats under 













the Universal Rule is the R Class, and it 

is strange that it has not prospered more 

on the Atlantic coast. Up on the Great Lakes the 
yachtsmen have recognized the advantages of 
these little boats, and the class has 
flourished exceedingly there. The boats 
are of about the right size, from 35 to 40 
feet in length overall, with about 600 feet 
of sail so that they are easily handled, can 
be run without a paid hand, and at the 
same time are big enough to give 
some cruising accommodations and 
are real boats in every particular. 
With these points to recommend 
them, it would not be surprising to 
see the class develop rapidly along 
the Atlantic coast in the next year 
or two, in a measure 
taking the place of the 
QO class, interest in which 
seems to be dying out 
on account of the owners 
of these boats going into 
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Is this wheel too large for the outfit? Boat only makes about 5 miles pe 
hour at this speed. If I can get my revolutions up to 700 and increay 
speed, will the fuel consumption be greater? In other words, is it the load 
that determines consumption or the number of revolutions? R. B. 


If your boat is a heavy, beamy one, it is probable that you have the 
wrong type of engine, and you would get better results with a heavy-duty 
motor turning trom 400 to 500 revolutions per minute than from one 
designed to turn as high as 700. Your propeller, while about right for, 
slow-speed engine, is rather large for a high-speed outfit. A three-blade; 
16 inches by 18 inches would probably give you greater engine speed 
but not much more boat speed. Within certain limits fuel consumption js 
governed by load; though with the same outfit and same load, turning half 
as many again or twice as many revolutions, will consume somewhat more 
gas, 

Anti-Fouling Bottom Paint for the Winter 
ScHENEcTADY, N. Y, 

My boat is a 30-foot sloop; wintered at North East Harbor, Me. Do 
you know of any anti-fouling paint which can be applied between tides that 
is reasonably effective to prevent marine growth for, say, a year? What 
would yo recommend? Thanking you for any information GCE.@ 


Regarding an anti-fouling paint for a boat that is to be laid up in the 
water all.winter, and that can be applied between tides, I would say that 
there are a number of good anti-fouling paints on the market, though | 
doubt if any of them would be absolutely anti-fouling for a whole year, 
However, marine growth forms very much more rapidly in warm weather 
than in cold, and if a good coat of copper or bronze paint is applied this 
fall it will undoubtedly keep the bottom clean until next spring. 


f In copper paints, the brown copper is better than the green or red Hm 
Some of these can be applied between tides and dry sufficiently to let the 


boat go overboard again in twelve hours, although a little longer time would 
be better. 

I can recommend any of the copper bottom paints advertised in 
Yacutinc. There are also good bronze anti-fouling paints advertised, but 
they usually take more than twelve hours to dry to get the best results, 


ss R Sloop 


inches draft, while she has a total sail area of 610 

square feet—quite a sizable boat to get within the 

rating measurement of 20 feet.. The ends are fine 

and long drawn out, the freeboard being kept 

low throughout. The rig is a fairly high one, and 
is well inboard, the counter extending be 
yond the end of the boom, and the jib stay 
leading well inside the stem head. 

There is a wide deck on each side of the 
narrow cabin house, giving plenty of deck 
room, while the cockpit is large and roomy. 

The cabin house is 9 feet long, giving 
a cabin to the mast of 10 feet in 
length with about 5 feet of head- 
| room. Great attention has been paid 
| to the details of rigging to insure its 
| 
| 
| 





being light but of ample strength. It 
is impossible to judge a boat without 
seeing the lines and sec- 
tions, but from the pro 
file she has the appeat- 
ance of being very fast. 
In the profile view, with 
her long, somewhat full 














larger sizes. As a = : 
matter of fact, as they 
are designed to-day, 





| \ 
\ ends, she looks some 
; thing like a cross be 


























these boats are larger 
than the older Class Q 
boats, as the accompany- 
ing sketch of the pro- 
posed Class R_ racer 
from the office of John 
G. Alden, of Boston, 








shows. 
This proposed boat is 


tween the old rule and 
the new rule boats, com- 
bining the speed making 
qualities of the older 
type with the advantages 
of the new rule boats. 
It is possible that a pet- 
alty has been taken on 
quarter beam, yet with 
the other factors such 




















40 feet long overall, 23 
feet on the waterline, 
inches 
and 5 feet 3 


with 8 feet 2 
beam, 





that she measures dow! 
to the class. 

It is likely that the boat 
will be built this winter. 
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Driftwood from Alongshore 


hampionship Winners on Long Island Sound 


The list of championship winners in the Long Island Sound Yacht 
Racing Association for 1913 fae just been announced by Mr. J. W. Alker, 
secretary of the association, and we print below the full table of what the 
various boats did. In a great many cases boats did not qualify by sailing 
in one-half of the scheduled races. The boat that won the largest number 
f firsts was Josephine, of Class P, with eleven to her credit. The highest 
boat on percentage was Nipsi, of the New York 30-footers, with a per- 
entage of 92.4, with Rowdy a close second with 89: 


Crass P. Starts. 1 2 3 Percentage. 

Ce Py ey ee 16 11 3 0 87.3 
eR GaP ee 16 5 7 4 76.5 
ON Sere re = 13 1 2 3 47.2 
Cs. cashew nea wen 16 1 3 8 45.8 

ET. oo sik vee seer eees 3 0 1 1 Did not qualify 
RevONOTA....cccscccesccess 2 0 0 0 Did not qualify 
0 6epdanih eee ened 1 0 1 0 Did not qualify 

N. Y. Y. C. 30-FooTers. 

I Ey ek ee ee 12 9 2 0 92.4 
EEE. « « :0.0:sik's tebe latin 11 4 6 0 89.0 
5055 op alacant 11 0 6 2 60.6 
Re ee ea 15 2 3 2 53.8 
ae ee 16 2 1 4 40.9 
ew ie S60 amar ee Sake 3 2 0 0 Did not qualify 
{onso een na eamaees 10 0 0 3 Did not qualify 
SS ree ery 9 0 0 3 Did not qualify 
MER. <6 <pwetentedeuian 2 0 0 0 Did not qualify 
ee See es 1 0 0 0 Did not qualify 
STAMFORD SCHOONERS. 
vs ceweekeereecneun 11 4 5 1 73.6 
soos ae Raced aca aes eed 10 4 1 2 61.1 
OS ee eer 11 2 3 5 57.9 
PN. otcasasotenans 6 1 2 0 Did not qualify 
SouND SCHOONERS. 
Bi. v4.9 cba h apn dneaeil 12 5 4 2 70.2 
Dy d'aide ean 15 5 6 4 67.6 
ee eT Seok 14 4 5 3 58.5 
oG.0 090d ee ba miee saint 2 1 0 1 Did not qualify 
MANHASSET Bay 20’s. 
DOD. . > ceesueteniceem 14 7 5 1 70.9 
EE ia cated oe Soistinias Sera ae ie a 3 0 1 2 Did not qualify 
RL, <5 cicJop adaae oa ae 6 1 3 2 Did not qualify 
SID: 6:0 va Ween Seen 10 6 3 1 Did not qualify 

LARCHMONT INTER-CLUB. 
| ee 2 ae 13 5 5 2 85.1 
RES Pe ree 12 1 5 2 64.8 

SEER Pe IE 18 5 4 3 62.9 
Re gee tee 1l 1 2 1 55.0 
SS era had olaiaren Caabdhaiae 20 6 2 2 53.6 
PRA eet ee reset S" 11 1 0 3 43.1 
SB eS wie Vig ee 6 0 0 2 Did not qualify 
SR or 10 2 0 3 Did not qualify 
BG.--c«s sak Ghenebaiee 2 0 1 0 Did not qualify 
SOTO... s0.6 deemees<s ss 1 0 0 0 Did not qualify 
JEWEL CLASs. 
ES. RYE RS 12 1 4 2 60.3 
DG... citroen knae 7 2 1 1 Did not qualify 
ee ey 4 1 0 1 Did not qualify 
er et 7 4 1 1 Did not qualify 

: ae eee 8 1 2 2 Did not qualify 
eee ee eS 10 1 2 3 Did not qualify 

ang eee: 7 2 0 1 Did not qualify 
, Se ee ee 1 0 0 0 Did not qualify 
Me... ...60509 ee ee ieee 2 0 1 0 Did not qualify 

BAYSIDE BrirRDs. 

DED... cc095 cube oe oeeeet 11 3 3 2 64.1 

RIE Fide RI ll 3 2 1 52.6 
Sa RR Ree Aha 1l 0 1 3 43.4 
RR Sa a are 4 2 2 0 Did not qualify 

Or ee ee 1 0 0 0 Did not qualify 

NEES 0: 05:40 sheen ae 8 2 2 3 Did not qualify 
pe, en ae 4 0 0 1 Did not qualify 
AMERICAN DorIEs. 
RRR EEA Os: 11 9 1 1 89.2 
RE ae 8 3 4 1 Did not qualify 
| RR EGE 8 0 4 3 Did not qualify 
i en eat As 3 1 0 1 Did not qualify 
Star CLass. 
Star Faraway............ 0. 15 5 2 4 77.3 
Mattie Dipper... . o.oo as Be 12 4 2 2 68.7 
ME. « -+-<cwe winemiie meters 12 1 2 1 57.4 
TE eee 12 0 2 0 32.6 


Miami Mid-Winter Regatta 


_ Florida is to see some fine motor boat racing this winter, the scene 
ot which will be Biscayne Bay, in front of Miami. Plans are being laid 
lor a winter carnival early in January, which will include three days of 
speed-boat racing—January 8, 9 and 10—at which many of last year’s fast 
boats are expected, as well as a number of new ones which will be ready 
in time for this event. A 1%4-mile course has been laid out of Alton 
seach, opposite Miami, where there is good water and where every part 
ot the course can be seen from the shore. There will be races for all 
classes of boats, among them being the following for high-speed boats: 

A qualifying race for the mid-winter championship, at which boats 
must show a speed of 30 miles per hour; a 20-foot championship, which 
Carries with it a first prize of $500; a 32-foot championship carries with it 
alirst prize of $700; a 1-mile dash, free-for-all, for boats showing a speed 
of better than 40 miles an hour, and the Miami Mid-winter Championship, 
mM three preliminary and one final heat, on the point system, that carries 
4 first prize of $1,000, a second of $500 and a third of $200. In addition 
there are races for yacht tenders, cruising races, etc. Over $6,000 will be 
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distributed in prize money. It is also announced that boats will be un- 
loaded free of charge, and that water stalls will be furnished for all boats. 
The full programme will be announced later. 


Baby Reliance Wins in the West 


The first high-speed motor boat event ever attempted on the Missouri 
River was pulled off on September 26 and 27 at Kansas City, Mo., under 
the auspices of the Kansas City Yacht Club. To get a number of the 
fastest boats in the country to Kansas City was something of an under- 
taking for the club, but the success of the races was assured when Oregon 
Kid, Baby Reliance and Tango shot out on the course the first day, opened 
up, with their exhausts roaring like a battery of gatling guns, and inci- 
dentally, the Kansas City sport lovers were instantly converted to the new 
sport. The three boats just mentioned constituted the fleet of “top- 
notchers,” and Baby Reliance upset the dope by beating Oregon Kid and 
Tango, the new Chicago flyer. In the first day’s race, in the first heat, 
Baby Reliance covered a 10-mile course in 13:59, 23 seconds ahead of 
Tango, while Oregon Kid slowed down before the course was finished 
owing to engine trouble. In the final heat next day Baby Reliance got 
away last, but passed the other two boats and finished 22 seconds ahead 
of Oregon Kid, winning .a $700 cash prize. Later in the day there was a 
mile dash against time between Oregon Kid and Baby Reliance. The time 
made by Oregon Kid down-stream was 1:08, and up-stream against the 
current 1:14, an average speed of 503% miles if the course was correctly 
measured, 

From Kansas City the Western flyer, Oregon Kid, and Baby Reliance 
went to Louisville for a series of races under the auspices of the Louis- 
ville Motor Boat Club. Baby Reliance had been renamed Haida 
Papoose II, though she was the same old Sterling-engined racer, now 
owned by Max Fleischmann. The Perry Centennial free-for-all was the 
big event, and after starting out in the lead Oregon Kid, whose hard luck 
seemed to pursue her, broke one of her cylinders and Haida Papoose II 
passed her and won by 20 seconds. The rest of the fleet was composed of 
local boats. 


Inter-Club Yacht Racing Championships 


The following is the standing of the boats, for the season of 1913, of 
the Inter-Club Yacht Racing Association of Massachusetts, as compiled 
by its secretary, T. H. Campbell: 





Points Points 
CLASS A PEED \6b nn cu is oSba be eeK wee 
CRORE <0 0 00 éwdanes bes Guess coaebes 112 
VG cccvcccbvaseusenesve sh vans 108 CLASS H 
PEOGIIEE i000 ow'0k sins 4600006000500 08% Soe | EE * 6-64-25 00 peeene chee suheunenaah 95 
SE 6 cpne gen bbs ode badentetwhe SP. 2 MO winched scabd vans os Gee tien 83 
Tiss 6.2 0.0nst he 40be whedareneah OR FT  Weeeeenee EU « occcne cntsekaenstawes 74 
ED Svc ckevecveadbiseheneebet TU tT BMD! sd cvev excite ivetsctevistwwecres 68 
PEED scvswevecssevecosies veaepqenss OS 8 BROS én 50600000 bevssdgene t4Nbezs 64 
Ci Tn i. 00.66 4osehenne en PSDeS's Be OO SRR Se ee et Oa oe 41 
SSRs «5 £0025% had hace SOUS bab Os BA > 5 BRE 04 vcontecawkdsneneecesbemes 85 
EO ee ery ey ey TP nd.cnes ss skehased cab eek sadek 22 
CE accep sw ens ewe Net anes cebaue 2 Re iS et re 21 
ORNS <0 0's 06.00.00 960000556000" 1 | Evangeline .........eceeeeeeeeeees 17 
DEON 6 0509060 s00s¢ enepeetet bees 16 
CLASS B PD chy 3 05 6h600) ba wevedebhn 15 
PTT re te ee er ee BOR fF: SE, ono one Waco db cépanteds cae ee 13 
oe savdos Sndbub dies Cesena teen re UES Bilsows 666 skp 06 0bhee ede ei eee 9 
DL dtind sade nee aes enh bees aseeed 10 
PON on cescccuracecescosssoagebone 74 CLASS S 
We is oa. dnaccdetmoeteyeecehesae ORS Wists She ovadskeckediaesdawset 87 
TORR 5078408 04.60.0005 00 isnnneeen 49 OW ccamarce sb dp iws peathebas Chast 67 
BORE «6% cicveddavdsvutnviesesiee SOT WORE. 0 icc vnidtsialbe te or oceds<e 65 
COND 6.n6 dv ancctecnensesetasin BB Ff GAR ov cccccces se ssccnsestanccss des 26 
CRE GM «ccs contenant cheeky enede OG. 2 E-ae Eave ono on ceéaudens Upc0ursben 23 
DET rte 60644090 do senadebedbasll Ot f GE ks 0s 524005 8s pacmkeenseness itare i) 
ats siveessvecthbapeewewaed 10 CABIN POWER 
Hoyden «..sssseeceeeersenessenees © t Gaited ..5ctcvcnnessqupeenesieeas 41 
Clarita «00. -+ esses eee seeeeerceerees ee SR oe ee 6 28 
CREE wr b.b:05.0 04.006 6% BoE N SED ds 79 O55 © 2 Ge 0. , s is ncnecmeehininnceuaah 24 
/ CLASS C Re. Cae ae 
H, Lindsay....-..++++ssseeesseeess Oe) RM Waihi: 2s <smeyenicees ince 14 
is Re etedelhens bpceen sppebapon ste Oe oT SE ER a xsi uc caps saan TNE NeS 11 
MD -. ov'esouve ie d6 tpedenauegawes'< 21 > : 
COPE: Sa oi caic cond sseaaresntvelans 18 | EIMMOOE Bo o0 5 20.06 0vnsestennensasey ° 
| OPEN POWER 
CLASS D ee Pe ee Ea 48 
OO I EE ee EES ee OO: | Be ieeidc se cece sess coebaraeenenece 38 
CAG * redviton coesrdsbs ke heeteasat 96 PREEED po 00000 bcicvevevaseoeuaeenl 83 
SOUS. Doak oes kes bast vencowheks shes 78 | Nelle May. ...cceccscvosccscecesess 17 
OI oe hi tet ae OO. 1 BRIO: 6 ok.0 nc nv abtsnndedskdbabbennan 13 
EE BER se atenchshbsbr vooceekebabss 53 | ee ee ee 12 
WMetOl |: 6h06%s06ucee OR ea S ' BeakG Oe... . ciccsvvestavwtesusvesss 7 


American Power Boat Association Report 


Commodore H. T. Koerner, president of the American Power Boat 
Association, has just completed his annual report to the association. This 
report shows the association to be in a very satisfactory condition, with 
the number of clubs in its membership well past the 150 mark, while new 
local sections have been formed in California, New Brunswick, Canada, 
Florida and on the Hudson River. The report outlines the satisfactory 
work of the Racing Commission; advocates strongly the building and 
racing of restricted boats under the restrictions which the association has 
formulated, and deals again with the amateur question and cash prizes, a 
matter which the association will have to take up at its next meeting and 
to face a little more definitely than it did at the annual meeting a year 
ago. The annual meeting of the association will be held November 13. 





Several Yachts It has been 

Needed for rumored that 

Cup Defense. when the first 

‘ syndicate formed 

to build a yacht for the defense of the America’s Cup went to 

Herreshoff to have a boat designed and built, the members were 

inclined to exact a promise that the wizard of Bristol would not 

build but the one boat for the defense of the cup. This, of course, 

did not mean that there might not be other boats by other designers 

built elsewhere, but it did show a seeming tendency to restrict 
candidates for the honor of defending. 

Looking at the matter broadly, there never was a time when a 
number of cup defenders were more needed than at present, and 
it is probable that those in charge of New York Yacht Club racing 
matters now realize this. In the first place the boat is being built 
to a new rule under which sloops of this size have never before 
been built, and we have absolutely nothing in this country at 
present against which to try her out in order to ascertain whether 
or not she is as fast as could be reasonably expected. In previous 
years we have nearly always had boats from the preceding cup 
contest against which to measure the new boats, and this has been 
a decided advantage. In this respect we are even worse off this 
year than the challenger, who already has one of the fastest 23- 
metre boats abroad, a craft of approximately the same size as his 
new boat. 

The New York Yacht Club should welcome as many challengers 
as can be built, and for the safety of the cup it would be an ad- 
vantage to have these boats from the boards of different designers. 
In this way a well conducted series of trial races would certainly 
give a line on the fastest boat and would probably show whether 
or not a satisfactory speed had been obtained under the rule in 
boats of this size. In spite of all this we think that the advantage 
still lies with the defender and not with the challenger, inasmuch 
as our designers have built under and are familiar with our 
present rating rule, whereas the rule is new to Nicholson, the 
English designer. 


What Restricted Classes 
Might Do for Power 
Boat Racing. 


For some years more or less de- 
sultory effort has been made by some 
of the power boat racing associations 
to promote among their constituent 
clubs a restricted class of power boats for racing purposes. These 
efforts, however, have not been very successful, one or two such 
classes having been formed, but for some reason or other not pros- 
pering. In view of the present more or less unsatisfactory condition 
of power boat racing, it would seem as if conditions were ripe for at 
least an adequate trial of restricted classes. At the present time 
our real speed boat racing is confined to some ten or a dozen boats 
throughout the country which are recognized “top notchers,”’ and 
whose owners do not race from any particular club, but send the 
boats all over the country wherever an open race of sufficient im- 
portance is to be pulled off. While this is all right as far as it goes, 
and makes interesting racing for the spectator, it is not, in the long 
run, a good thing for the sport at large or for those interested 
in the growth of the power boat. Better results could be obtained 
if boating organizations paid more attention to club racing and to 
fostering boating interest among the club members themselves 
than in getting a lot of imported talent to come in for one big race 
a year. 

Organized boating flourishes through club activity, and success- 


ful racing does more to arouse and hold interest in a club than aly 
other thing. With the rules as they are at present, unrestrictel 
classes are out of the question, as they put a premium on the hig| 
powered boat and unduly handicaped the man who is limited in th 
amount he can spend, and one phenomenal boat might break y 
any class at any time, just as frequently happens in sailing. Wit 
a moderately restricted class, however, the same restrictions being 
adopted by all the clubs of the association, not only club racing 
could be had, but also excellent inter-club racing and local cha 
pionships could be run off which would really mean somethin 
and which every man could go after. 

If these statements need any proof, one need only look at wha 
has taken place in the older branch of the sport—sailing. In 
regular open classes in all parts of the country, which in a measur 
are restricted in that boats must be built of a certain rating, in 
cluding certain scantling and other restrictions, boats are built i 
different sections which can find class racing not only at hom 
but at many different points along the coasts and Great Lake 
and yachting interest is keen in all sections that race under ou 
present universal rule. In sections where this rule has not bee 
adopted and the clubs race under a local measurement rule, yacht 
ing interest is somewhat declined owing to the fact that racing: 
restricted to purely local boats. 

As still further proof, the popularity of one-design class¢ 
might be cited. These are bound by hard and fast restriction 
every boat being exactly alike. One-design classes have furnishel 
the bulk of the starters in most of the regattas on the Atlantic sea 
board this summer, and it is always easy to form a class of thes 
restricted boats where it is not easy to start a regular class, owin 
to the fact that a man knows in building to a one-design class th 
he will not be outbuilt in a few years and that his boat will retai 
a good percentage of her value as long as the class hangs together 
At one of the biggest race meets on the coast recently where 
record-breaking fleet was started, 109 of the boats belonged to ont 
design-classes and only 21 of the regular open classes. 

With intelligent guidance and proper co-operation, this sam 
condition could exist among the power boat clubs, although i 
power boats we favor a moderately restricted class to a straigil 
one-design class. Why doesn’t some club take the initiative i! 
starting a good restricted class with a view to getting other cluli 
in the same locality interested, and see what can be done? Tlf 
opportunity is here for welding the clubs more closely togethe 
and making a success out of power boat racing instead of th 
travesty that it is at present in many localities. 


A Trophy 
for East 
vs. West. 


Owing to the success of the recent series for tif 
Manhasset Challenge Cup now held by the Chicagt 
Yacht Club, and the good feeling that marked th 
competition, it is probable that in the near future 
permanent challenge cup may be put up for competition betwee 
the Atlantic seaboard and the Great Lakes, as many yachtsmen fet 
that it would be a good thing to have some permanent trophy th 


would bring these two sections together on the water. Details 
at present in the process of formation and will probably be 4 
nounced later. In any such competition, however, the size of 
boat must be a determining factor, and the R class has been stg 
gested as being one particularly suitable for such a contest. T 
boats are of sufficient size to insure the best of racing and yet # 
small enough to be transported without difficulty and at a cost th 
is not prohibitive. 7 
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Hartiord nein Engines 


Made in single and double cylinders thoroughly guaranteed in every way. 


Model X as shown. 5 and 10-H. P. Single, 10 and 20-H. P. Double 
Regular Model. 3, 5, and 7-H. P. Single, 6 and 12-H. P. Double 


The Gray & Prior Machine Co., wierroro, cos, usa 


BRANCHES: 117 Commercial Street, Portland, Me., 300 East Pratt Street, Baltimore, Md. 














GENUINE HARTHAN PROPELLERS 


Should be on every power 
INSIST THAT boat 


IT’S A 
HARTHAN : 
Send for Catalog and be convinced 


McFARLAND FOUNDRY & 
Tas MACHINE C0. 


HARTHAN 


Ya 5 —y a 3 BREUNIG AVENUE 


Bw dom 4 TRENTON NEW JERSEY 














The peculiar fire danger on motor boats can be 
overcome in only one way—by the 


LOWELL EGYPTIAN DUCK 
Sicsis The great maiority of racing yachts carry this sail cloth— 


the 70’s and 65-footers, the racing schooners, the 30's, 25's, 
PES Sree Q class, 15-footers and the Sonder Class boats. Lowell Duck 


Pyrene is designed for the seemingly inaccessible brought many a 1913 winner across the line. 


gasolene or oil fire. 


Especially designed for racing. Adopted by leading sail- 
makers and used everywhere. 





Approved by the United States Steam- 
boat Inspection Service. i » 
Included in the lists of approved fire In all weights—4-o2. to 12-02. No. 9 to No. 000. 


appliances issued by the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. 


—— LOWELLDUCK 


pain, memnniia ; PYRENE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Allanta Baltimore Boston Buffalo Chicago 1358 Broadway, - New York City BOSTON YARN COMPANY, Selling Agents, Boston, Mass. 
Dayton Denver Louisville Memphis Pacific Coast Distributors 


Norfork Oklahoma City Pittsburgh GORHAM ENGINEERING CO. 
St. Louis San Antonio York, Neb. San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle 


INVENTIONS DEVELOPED PATTERN MAKING KRIC Carburetor Days 


SPECIAL MACHINERY DESIGNED AND BUILT VLOYA\ Ne Power TRIAL 


We absolutely guarantee 
the Krice Carburetor to 
use less gasoline — give 
better control and 20% 
more power. Your money 
back if it doesn’t. 


The only sure way to 
know that you are get- 
ting the power from 
your engine is to try a 


THE H. E. BOUCHER MFG. Co. Write to-day” 


: aie lit- 
i erature. 
20 FULTON ST. NEW YORK KRICE CARBURETOR CO. 


1205 Oakland Ave. Detroit Mich. 
































Consult YACHTING’S Information Department on any of your problems. Its service is absolutely free. 
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YACHT SAILS 


TEL. BROAD 4263 


JOHN CURTIN, Inc. 


4 South St., N.Y 




















31-ft. Milton Special 





STORAGE 


BOATS of QUALITY [ 


Cruisers, Speed Boats, Hydroplanes 
EQUAL TO THE BEST, BUT AT LOWER PRICES THAN ASKED 


FOR THIS CLASS OF WORK BY BUILDERS OF 
WIDER REPUTATION 


MILTON BOAT WORKS, Rye, N. Y. 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS 
REPAIRS 


SUPPLIES 








Yacht Tenders to Order 








A New Shipmate 


The Stamford Foundry Company announce that 
they have just completed the patterns for a large 
single-oven Shipmate range to be known as No. 
45. This new size Shipmate will be a welcome 
addition, and will make a special appeal to yachts- 
men, as it is capable of a great deal of work, and 
will cook for thirty people if the bill of fare is not 
too varied, yet is compact in size. The oven is 22 
inches square, and the firebox larger in propor- 
tion than that of any other size of Shipmate, and 
it has six 8-inch cover holes. 

The addition of this new size brings the num- 
ber of Shipmates up to ten, and completely fills 
any gap there may have been between the single- 
oven and the double-oven Shipmates, just as the 
No. 16, made last year, completed the connection 
between the four-hole ranges and the six-hole 
ranges. It is now impossible for a person to fail 
to find any size he wants up to 5 feet in length, 
No. 65, which is the largest of the line. 


Takes an Evinrude to South America 


The Evinrude Motor Company, of 207 T street, 
Milwaukee, Wis., state that ex-President Roose- 
velt has taken one of their large motors with him 
in his South American trip. The motor ordered 
by Col. Roosevelt is the large size, the 3%4 horse- 
power, and will be used to propel the boats that 
carry the Colonel’s outfit through the South 
American waterways. 

In choosing his equipment for his trip, Col. 
Roosevelt recognized the need of some means of 
propelling the large bulky river craft which he 
would have to use, and finally, after resigning 
himself to the prospect of using oars or paddles, 
received a circular describing the Evinrude motor. 

The motor’s practicability, and the fact that it 
had been adopted by ten governments, instantly 
appealed to the Colonel, and he gave immediate 
instructions that one of them be procured and 
made a part of their outfit, 

The engine will be equipped with two sets of 
waterproof batteries, that will make the outfit 
absolutely impervious to weather conditions, and 
will even permit a complete submersion of the 
entire motor while in operation. 


A 24-Mile Cruiser 
_ A distinct advance has been made this season 
in high-speed cruisers, and there is a decided de- 
mand for cruisers and large runabouts that will 





24-mile cruiser Eleanore, powered with two 150 
H. P, Sterlings 


develop from 24 to 30 miles per hour. The boat 
here illustrated is a good example. Eleanore is 
a 60-foot by 9-foot raised-deck cruiser, very com- 
fortably arranged and well designed. Originally 
this boat was powered with a pair of 30-50-horse- 
power four-cylinder Sterling engines; after a 
season these engines were taken out, and two 
six-cylinder 45-75-horsepower Sterlings were in- 
stalled and a speed of 17 miles per hour was 
obtained. The boat was then purchased by Mr. 
C. Harold Wills, chief engineer of the Ford 
Motor Company, Detroit, who had the boat re- 
built by her original builders—the Matthews Boat 
Company—and used her for awhile with her two 
six-cylinder engines, then he decided he wanted 
to “get there” quicker, so two eight-cylinder 150- 
180-horsepower Sterlings (the same engines that 
drive the Baby Reliance, Ankle Deep and others 
to repeated victories) were ordered and installed. 
The result was a speed of 24 miles per hour, 
making the boat the wonder and admiration of all 
who see her. This installation has been watched 
with great interest, as the eight-cylinder Sterling 
has developed into a very remarkable engine, and 
can no longer be considered as a racing engine 
pure and simple. 
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The able 45-foot cruiser Elharanjo, which 
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Of Interest to the Skipper 


Consolidation of the Loew-Victor and Harbeck 
Motor Companies 

An announcement has recently been made of 
the consolidation of the gas engine department 
of the Loew Manufacturing Company, of Cleve- 
land, with the Harbeck Motors Company, of Chi- 
cago, the new concern to be known as the Loew- 
Victor Engine Company, of Chicago. The new 
company has been incorporated under the laws of 
Illinois with a capital of $250,000, and is building 


a new factory in Chicago, which it will occupy § 


December 1. This factory will be up-to-date in 
every respect and will enable the company, the 
officers of which are all well-known gas engine 
men, to manufacture with the greatest facility and 
economy. Both the Loew-Victor and the Harbeck 
motors are well known in the marine field. The 
new concern will carry a complete and compre- 
hensive line of four-stroke internal-combustion 
engines, including heavy-duty, medium-duty and 
high-speed engines. Until *the new factory 1s 
complete the Loew-Victor motors will be manu- 
factured in Cleveland. 


A Fast 45-Foot Buffalo-Powered Cruiser 


An interesting new 45-foot power cruiser is the 
Elharanjo, designed by Morris M. Whitaker for 
A. G. and E. G. Griese, of Cleveland, Ohio. This 
boat has 11-foot beam and 2'%4-foot draft, and is 
an excellent sea boat, while she makes very good 
speed considering her size, doing about 10 to 11% 

miles without crowding. She is 


Ge powered with a four-cylinder 
6-inch by 7%4-inch Buffalo heavy- 
duty engine rated at 26-30 horse- 
power. 

Sons The construction is extremely 


heavy, consisting of 6-inch oak 
keel, frames 134 inches by 2% 
inches, spaced ro inches and close 
spaced in the way of the engine 
bed. 
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makes 11% miles with a 26-30 H. P. 





A! PACHES 
t 


O any row 
boat in one minute 


Speed eight miles 






- SARRIDDE- > 
DETACHABLE ROW BOAT M 
EVINRUDE MOTOR COMPANY 


207 T Street MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


\ 
‘ TRADE MARK ¢ 


Please mention YACHTING when corresponding with advertisers 


EIGHS fifty 
pounds, carries 
like a suitcase. 


Catalog on request. 
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ACCESSORIES, EQUIPMENT, ETC. 








WILSON & SILSBY 


SAIL MAKERS 


ROWE’S WHARF, BOSTON, MASS. 
Dealers in Fine Yacht Duck, Rope and Fittings 


1913 Scripps Catalogue Just Out. 


Most beautiful and interesting engine book ever is- 
sued.—1, 2, 4 and 6 cylinder motors, Regular and 
Extra Heavy Duty Types, 4 to 96 horsepower.—Ask 
about our kerosene motors and air self-starters. 
SCRIPPS MOTOR COMPANY 


634 Lincoln Avenue Detroit, Michigan 


MARINE FJARDWARE 


Send 8c for our new Catalogue 


A. S. MORSS CO. ** se" 

















—_- 


WILLIAM H. GRIFFIN 
SAIL MAKER 


Special attention given to Yacht sails 
of all kinds, canvas work of every de- 
scription. Estimates cheerfully given. 
Office and Left: 
CITY ISLAND, NEW YORK 





If You are Looking for Quality, 


Efficiency, and one hundred cents’ worth for $1.00, 

call and see the finest line of the leading two and four-cycle 
arine Engines, Ferro, Stanley, Smalley, VanBlerck, Ideal, and 

Standard-Columbian Propellers, Joe’s Reverse Gears. 


GASOLENE* ENGINE EQUIPMENT CO. 
133 Liberty St., New York City 











PAINTS 





We are the largest marine paint manufacturers in the world. 


WOOLSEY’S COPPER PAINT 


For Wooden boats’ bottoms in fresh or salt water. Will stand 
for one year if properly, applied and keep the bottom clear from 
marine growths. or our new marine booklet. 


C. A. WOOLSEY PAINT & COLOR CO. 


Jersey City, New Jersey, U. S. A 





Built 
For 


MOTOR 


West Mystic, Connecticut 








Marblehead Anti-Fouling Green 


For the bottoms of Racing and Cruising 
Yachts and Launches 


ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED 
STEARNS-McKAY MFG. CO., Marblehead, Mass., U.S.A. 














“Mascot” Ship Range 
or Yacht Stove 


Insures a Warm Cabin and 
Perfect Cooking Facilities 
Write for **Mascot”’ catalog No. 1 
THATCHER FURNACE COMPANY 


Trade Mark 110 Beekman St., N.Y. 134 W. Lake St. Chicago 














A DETROIT OILER 
IS SURE 


You don’t have to bother with your 
lubrication when you use a Detroit 
It starts and stops with the 
engine and automatically changes its 
rate of feed to correspond to every 
variation in engine s . Easily in- 
stall on any ¢ Write for 
Catalog P-69. 


Detroit Lusricator Co. 
DETROIT, U.S A. 














REVERSE CEARS 


No More Bearing Troubles 


When You Get a Baldridge Reverse Gear = 
book. 


The main shaft is unbroken-——it can’t sag. Reverse as 
quick as you want—the clutch won’t jam. Fully” 
enclosed—can’t throw oil. Used everywhere. 

THE BALDRIDGE GEAR CO., 
698 W. Grand Bivd. DETROIT, MICH. 


BRIDGEPORT 


opel we e Bridgeport vapor rectifier. We term the 
1s RIDGEPORT the advance two-cycle motor. We have 


work and pleasure mod Send for free 


ao | 
Cur 1913 models are fitted with the Bridgeport oil trans- 
former with which they operate perfectly on kerosene. 


THE BRIDGEPORT MOTOR CO., Inc. 
Bridgeport, Conn., U.S.A. 








Inc, Est. 3874 
Middletown, 









WOLVERINE 


'Ghe Motor with the Bore and Stroke 


The comfort of thought which comes from this motor’s reli- 
ability make it one of the most desirable in the market. Suc- 
cessfully operated with Kerosene, Gasoline, Distillate or Alcohol. 


4 CYCLE—5.to 100 H. P. Write for catalogue 
WOLVERINE MOTOR WORKS, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Formerly at Grand Rapids, Mich. 


BOAT BUILDERS 























DON’T TAKE CHANCES, 
Most of the accidents happen to the 
fellows who thought they could get 
along without a reverse gear. Safety, 
convenience and comfort demand 
that you easip your boat with a re- 
verse gear. conomy and prudence 
demand that the reverse gear you 
select shall be a Gies. Get our book- 
let and ay: particulars now, and be 
ready for 1 

GIES GEAR CO. 
47 E. Fort Street, Detroit, Mich. 





REMINGTON OIL ENGINES 


“Without an Equal for Simplicity” 


They start promptly. They operate with certainty. There 
are no adjustments. They can be slowed down. There is no 
eae is no tion trouble. They cost the least to 
talog Y gives full information. 


THE REMINGTON OIL ENGINE CO. 
120 Broad Street New York 





“LAWLEY BUILT” 


Means the highest quality of workmanship and finish 
known to the fine art of boat building 

Steam, Gasoline and Sailing Yachts, Motor Boats, 
Tenders, Launches, Speed Boats. Write for booklet. 


GEO. LAWLEY 2 SON CORPORATION 
Est. 1866. Cable Address: “Lawley Boston” NEPONSET, MASS., U. S.A. 





Let Us Figure on Your New Yacht 


We are in a position to build you a complete yacht, install‘our 
twentieth century motor which we bu in our own shop, 
furnish and equip it at prices that cannot be equaled when 
construction and finish are taken into consideration. 


New York Yacht, Launch and Engine Co. 
Morris Heights, New York 











NAVAL ARCHITECTS 








MY 1913 WiNNERS 

“Little Joker’ 3rd, Gold Coa Cup Races, won by 
“Ankle Deep.” Winner, Free-for-all Championship, Hudson 
River Yacht poe Association. 

“Alva,’’ Class ““P’’ Sloop Champion, Great South Bay, L. 
“Vampire I1I,’’ 14 ft. sailing Dinghy Champion, S arokche 
Yacht Racing Association, Put-in-Bay, Perry Centenni: 

“Rebel II,’’ 20 ft. Class, Jackson Park Yacht Club, Chicago, Til. 


JOHN A. CONNOLLY, Jr., N. A. 


2645 Bedford Avenue, Brooklyn, N. 
RACING YACHTS A SPECIALTY 


America’s Standard 12-H. P. Marine Engine 


KERMATH 
4-Cycle, 4-Cylinder, $}4-inch Bore, 4-inch Stroke 
GOOD AGENTS WANTED 
Manufactured and sold exclusively by 
KERMATH MFG. CO., 45 E. Fort St., Detroit, Mick. 





WECKLER BOAT CO. 


2719 Irving Park Boulevard, Chicago, IIl. 


Hydroplanes and Cruisers 


Write for Catalog 























Turn Your Canoe into a Speed Boat 


Speed 15-20 miles. 
Draft 5 inches. Just the thing for rivers and lakes. 


SAFE—SPEEDY—ECONOMIC 
PLANS, $5.00. Anyone can follow them. 


Meke use of your old engine. 








P. BISTER, Mamaroneck, N. Y. 


Marine Motors always on hand at less than half price 


TIMES SQUARE AUTO CO. 
NEW YORK , CHICAGO 


S6°"ST.&B WAY. |I210:I2HICHIGAN AV 


Send for “‘Price Wrecker”’ 














FRISBIE MOTORS 


, Are que in operation, economical, acces- 

I) sible, refined. 1-6 cylinders, 3-75 i. P. P. 
} Send for booklet on xing Eee why you 

should buy the Frisbie Motor. 


) FRISBIE MOTOR CO. 
Coll St., Middletown, Conn. 






EE MON 


RICE 


20-FOOT SPECIAL LAUNCH 





$400. Boat For $275. If you are going to 
buy a boat don’t fail to get our catalogue. 


RICE BROYHERS COMPANY, East Boothbay, Maine. 
LIGHTING OUTFITS 








BOAT WwooD 





Get a 
Dayton Launch Lighting Outht 
for Your Motor Boat This Season 
Complete description and prices on request. 


THE DAYTON ELECTRICAL MFG. CO. 
99 St. Clair St., Dayton, Ohio 














White Boat Cedar 


and a Syeda Lot of Fine Mahogany 
we have Boat W of every variety, in lots to meet your 
requirements. quotations. Prompt shipment. 

"wM. P. YOUNGS @ SROS. 


First Avenue and 35th Street, New York 
Establinneds Over 50 Years Telephone, 2710 Serene Hil 











SA. 
Consult YACHTING’S Information Department on any of your problems. Its service is absolutely free. 


*“*The Ri at Wa 
ight t ~ Was” 
Light your boat as well as 
the way with the 
APLCO ELECTRIC 
LIGHTING SYSTEM 
and you will enjoy ht-rid- 
ing as you never have before. 
Write for full particulars. 
The Apple Electric Co. 
$2 Canal St., Dayton, Ohio 
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On to the Sunny Southland— 


The ideal winter will be spent in cruising about 
the picturesque inland waterways of Florida 
in MATHIS-BUILT HOUSEBOATS—of such 
types as the 90-ft. EDNADA III, 70-ft. LUNA- 
RIA. 70-ft. COCOPOMELO, 77-ft. LODONA, 
70-ft. IBIS, 95-ft. NAHMEOKA, 70-ft. CALA- 
BASH and 70-ft. LANAI. 


The ideal craft; moderate in initial cost—econ- 
omical in maintenance. 


Your Address Brings Full Details 
MATHIS YACHT BUILDING COMPANY 


Specialists in 60 to 100-ft. Houseboats 
and Cruisers 


Front and Erie Streets 





Camden, N. J. 




















MOVING PICTURES 


The Larchmont Yacht Club Races, 1913 


Will be rented to any yacht club for 
private exhibition at a reasonable figure. 


Address THE STANDARD MOVING PICTURE COMPANY 
220 West 42d Street, New York 








iwproveo BALL 


Reverse Gear 
for Motor Boats 







Sree Most Reliable 
aves Highest Grade 
—Easiest to 
Install 
Four sizes carried 
Send for Catalog in stock 


New York Gear Works 


59 Milton Street BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


The BEST in Marine Upholstery 


Gives much more satisfaction and costs no more if you go to 


M. W. FOGG 


202 FRONT STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 
MAKER, SINCE 1845 
I can supply everythi uired to furnish and i 
yachi~ Mater, Cutjoo Drape Spr, Wicker Farm: 
ture (epecally weated for outade we) lankets, Bedding, etc. 
Quality of material and the personal element are what make 
my work attractive. Let me estimate. 
SEND FOR BOOKLET. 



























High Grade Heavy Weight Tanks 


For Gasolene, Water and Air of 

any shape or dimensions desired 

for any pressure. We make 
only work of merit. 


“Light Competition Work Not Wanted.” 


Galvanizing of all kinds of 
marine work. 


L. O. KOVEN & BROTHER 
50 Cliff Street : : :; New York 





. Speed Propeller Wheels, Keverse Gears 
and Marine Hardware are used on 1@ 
some of the most up-to-date and fast- a 
est boats in the world. Our 
are the lowest; our goods the best; __; 
\__ satisfaction guaranteed; immense 


stock; prompt shipment; save 


( money. Send for our 1913 
free catalogue to-day. . 
MICHIGAN WHEEL CO. 

1180 MONROE AVE, 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH., U. 8. a. 








Please mention YACHTING when corresponding with advertisers 
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An Old Sailor’s Yarns 


(Continued from page 250.) 


will be; but I want you distinctly for to under 
stand that if any of you tries for to kick up ap 
sort of a shindy aboard of this ship we'll jist tur 
to and give you thunder, and that’s all I’ve got t 
say to you.’ 

“Well, ’twas pretty hard lines, sir, but wha 
could we do? Nobody liked to be the fust ty 
disobey, and so we went for’ard agin. Meanwhi 
the strange sail come along up with us, and yq 
see by the alterin’ of her course that they had see 
us. When she got up pretty nigh hand to our ship 
we see ’em clew up their to’gallan’sails and ha 
up the courses, and runnin’ down the flyin’ jib ty 
the boom end, she rounded to under our lee quar 
ter, and her captain hailed us. 

“ ‘Ship ahoy!’ says he. 

“Hallo! says our old man. 

“What ship is that ?’ 

“*The John Jay,’ says our skipper. ‘How ard 
you, Jackson?’ says t’other chap; you see, he 
know’d our old man. ‘What can I do for you’ 
Do you want for to be took off?’ 

“*No, .thankee,’ says our old man, ‘we're 4 
right; we've had a fire abroad, and I’ve had to gif 
a little water into her for to put it out; we'll kee 
her under easy sail for awhile till we git pumpe 
out, and then we'll come along arter you.’ 

“*Sha’n’t I lay by you till mornin’? say t’othe 
chap, whose name was Doane, and the ship wa 
the Margaret, of Bath. 

“ “No, I guess not,’ says our skipper ; ‘you goo 
I'll catch you afore you git to Liverpool; have yor 
got any perticler word to send to any one?’ 

“‘Tf I have,’ says Captain Doane, ‘I reckon I’ 
carry it myself this time; but I'll tell em you's 
a-comin’,’ and then he fills away and off to th 
east’d. 

“But by this time—for we hadn’t been idle: 
this while—we had bent a deep sea lead onto thé 
bight of a coil of rattlin’ stuff and passed it unde 
the bow, and so on aft till we got it abreast th 
holes we had bored, and then we bent the end ¢ 
a 3-inch manilla line onto it and hauled it roum 
under the ship good and taut, and then, as it hap 
pened, it come to me to make the fust try for tt 
git a plug into one of the holes by goin’ down lj 
this line. I had a lanyard on the plug, which] 
took in my teeth, and then had both hands for tt 
grab the line with. "Twas as easy as rollin’ of 
a log; the white paint show’d me where the hol 
was, and hangin’ on by one hand, I shoved in th 
plug with the other, and let go, and come upt 
blow. ‘All right,’ says I, as I come up. ‘Bravo! 
says the old man; ‘shift along the rope as soon: 
you git that one well knocked in, and let anothe 
hand go down with another plug.’ 

“Well, we only had to go down with a top mail 
and hit it once or twice to make it fast, ‘caus 
these white pine plugs we know’d would swe 
tight enough arter a bit; and so in this way, } 
the time it begun for to be dark, we had the whe 
six holes plugged up. As soon as ever we dom 
this the old man kept her off dead afore it, thoug 
we had the deuce and all of a job to git her of 

“This ship had a long double brake of iron! 
working both pumps, and arter the carpenter g 
’em both rigged we turned to with a will. Countil 
the old man in, there was twenty-three of us, 4 
told, besides the man at the wheel, which ma(l 
three gangs of six and one of five, for no one Wa 
counted out; and we took ten-minit spells at hej 
and kept it up a steady jog till midnight. The 
we unrigged and drew one pump for to soul 
“ne and found we had lessened the water to # 
eet. 

“All immediate danger bein’ now over, the 0 
man sent the watch below, and we jogged away 
her in the watches till eight bells of the nem 
mornin’. Then we sounded ag’in, and found bi 
11 foot of water, and afore the watch went belo 
to breakfast we turned to and put all the can 
onto her except the stunsails. By 4 o’clock th 
afternoon the pumps sucked. 

“About a week arter this occurrin’ we made 
ship ahead, and comin’ up with her we spoke he 
and found she was the Margaret, the ship t 
had wanted for to take us off, and we beat i 
into Liverpool three days.” 
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YACHTING READERS 


Should order their magazines in clubs or 
combinations and save from 15 to 35%. 


For the purpose of affording you complete satisfaction in 
arranging your magazine clubs we have made up this page so 
that you can order any magazine you wish and at the same 


time fix the correct remittance price. 


In the event that the 


combinations already given you elsewhere are not about what 


you want this page is INVALUABLE TO YOU. 


DIRECTIONS: 





From the list below, select your maga- 


zines, add their class numbers and multiply by 5, the result is 


the cost of the club in dollars and cents. 


YACHTING - 
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HARPER’S BAZAAR - 
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Chicago Keeps Manhasset Cup 


(Continued from page 235.) 


the crews were hoping for some let up in the 
breeze. However, they found a south wind blow- 
ing, of about 20 miles strength, which increased 
before the race was over to at least 30 miles, al- 
though the sea was somewhat less than it had been 
in the preceding races. The start was made well 
off shore, the first leg being a windward one. 
Mavourneen, Stranger and Michicago were again 
reefed, although just at the start there was a lull 
in the wind which made it seem as if this might 
not be necessary. 

The starting gun was fired at 2:15, all the boats 
being a trifle slow, but Mavourneen got across 
first at the weather end of line, with Stranger 
right alongside of her to leeward. Stranger and 
Olympian immediately went on port tack inshore, 
while the others kept on the starboard tack out 
into the lake. Five minutes after the start the 
crew of Michicago, evidently believing that the 
wind was going down, shook out the reef. Hardly 
had they done so, however, than it piped up again, 
until it was apparent that she was carrying too 
much sail to windward. Ffteen minutes after the 
start, South Shore and Michicago came to- 
gether on opposite tacks, and it was seen that the 
lean, mahogany boat had crossed Michicago’s bow 
by some 100 yards, Then when Michicago tacked 
inshore and met Olympian, she was also crossed 
by the black flyer from the Lincoln Park Yacht 
Club and was in third place. Stranger seemed 
tender in the heavy breeze, and Michicago crossed 
her, while South Shore seemed to be right at 
home in the hard puffs, lying well down and foot- 
ing it to beat the band, gaining all the way to the 
first mark, which she rounded about a minute 
ahead of Olympian, which in turn was 54 seconds 
ahead of Michicago. 

After rounding, South Shore did not break out 
her spinnaker immediately, as she was meeting 
the other boats coming down on the mark close 
hauled, to whom she had to give way. As soon as 
she passed the Stranger, however, out it fluttered 
and was sheeted home. Olympian set hers imme- 
diately and gained on the leader, though she was 
not near enough to take her wind. 

On the second windward leg it was a battle 
royal between South Shore and Olympian, both 
boats doing well in the strong breeze, which at 
times attained a velocity of full 30 miles. South 
Shore particularly seemed to revel in the hard 
going. When about half the leg was covered 
it let up a little, so that Stranger shook out her 
reef. The positions were unchanged to the 
weather mark. All set spinnakers to port for the 
run home, but the boats were too far apart to 
bother one another, and there was a procession to 
the home mark—the only finish of the series 


which was not close. The times: 
Finish Elapsed 
ee ere oer rn ee 4:51:44 2:36:44 
ENO Pee ee 4:53:37 2:38:37 
I Te re ee 4:56:10 2:41:10 
EN AGREES Pe ee ae 4:57:28 2:42:28 
BS. Peer Treo 5:05:55 2:50:55 


South Shore received a noisy welcome from the 
big sight-seeing fleet as she crossed the finish 
line, which attested the popularity of the boat and 
the skipper. The order of finishing was about the 
only one that could tie the series up, and when 
points were figured South Shore and Michicago 
were tied with 13 points each, while Stranger and 
Olympian paired with 8 each. 


FOURTH RACE 


The sail off the following day was over a 
triangular course, and was the only race in the 
lot sailed in a moderate wind, the breeze being 
southwest, of wholesale strength. The start was 
down wind, so neither boat was anxious to be 
first over, but Michicago did not hang back, and 
went over at the far end of the line with South 
Shore immediately behind her, Schoenwerk pro- 
ceeding at once to cover Price. The skipper of 
Michicago, however, pulled off a neat little trick 
which gave him the lead. Setting a small spin- 
naker at first he was ready for South Shore, and 
when the latter covered him, immediately started 


TARCHTING 


to luff out, letting go his spinnaker and taking it 
in in entirely. South Shore also took in hers and 
kept on after her, when the crew of Michicago 
sent up another and larger spinnaker in stops, and 
suddenly squaring away, broke it out and pulled 
clear before the crew of South Shore could get 
their spinnaker reset, flying. 

South Shore gained on the run, and when they 
turned the first mark Price was but Io seconds 
ahead of Schoenwerk. Both boats took a long 
hitch to the weather mark, as the wind had 
hauled somewhat to the westward, making the leg 
a long and a short hitch. In this windward work 
Michicago- worked out a nice lead, seeming to find 
the moderate breeze to her liking. Under these 
conditions Michicago gained on windward work, 
while South Shore closed up on her in the runs, 
though at no time was there more than a minute 
between the boats. On the last leg the South 
Shore was coming up fast, but could not catch 
the Gardner flyer, and Michicago crossed the 
finish line with everything drawing hard and 
going like a train of cars, 31 seconds ahead, and 
thus kept the cup, which has created so much 
bitter controversy in the East, in the Chicago 
Yacht Club. 

It was a great series, possibly the closest and 
most interesting ever held for this trophy, and 
the race was won solely on its merits. It is unfor- 
tunate for the crew of South Shore that they had 
only been put in charge of the boat a few days 
before the series started, and had not had time to 
become familiar with her. Commodore Jenks and 
the crew of the Stranger took their defeat in the 
most sportsmanlike spirit, and declared that they 
were amply repaid for a long, hard journey to 
Lake Michigan, not only with the good racing but 
by the hospitality and courtesy that had been 
shown them. Eastern yachtsmen might learn a 
whole lot in regard to the meaning of the latter 
words by a trip to Chicago. The spirit that 
seemed to pervade the series may be summed up 
in the words of one of the older members of the 
Chicago club, who said: 

“After all, the temporary possession of any 
yachting trophy can signify but little in itself one 
way or the other, so far as the ultimate good of 
the game is concerned; but the presence or ab- 
sence of good feeling and true sportsmanship on 
all sides where a trophy like the Manhasset Cup 
is at stake does mean a great deal; and I cannot 
help feeling that the yachting game is distinctly 
the gainer for the way the recent match was pulled 
off and for the sportsmanlike and friendly feeling 
which seemed to animate all concerned.” 


What Handicap Racing Does 


(Continued from page 232.) 
of the total number registered by the Long Island 
Yacht Racing Association) and 150 prizes won, 
as against 289 starts furnished. by the fleet in 1912. 
These figures, however, do not include trophies 
captured in open events, and as usual the handicap 
craft scored heavily in the cruising races. 

The first division group again afforded the best 
sport throughout the season and led the class in 
final results. Nine boats raced with consistency, 
and were so well matched as to make the fight for 
honors of the keenest. Alert, a member of the 
division, proved the greatest individual winner of 
the year, and George P. Granbery’s joker, an- 
other member, captured the Officers’ Cup. 

General satisfaction was expressed at the able 
manner in which the class was handled, and for 
this a good share of the praise must be given to 
Mr. Charles P. Tower, the official handicapper. 

The championship winners in the various divi- 
sions, figured on a percentage basis according to 
the rules of the Yacht Racing Association, were 
the following: First division, Amada; second 
division, Redwing; third division, Twinkle; fourth 
division, Mignon. 

The table herewith will furnish details. Note 
should be made in reading it that cross marks in- 
dicate the start of boats which were not timed at 
the finish; also, that seeming discrepancies are 
due to the occasional racing of boats in other 
divisions than their own. This refers more par- 
ticularly to Mignon, Insurgent and Nadia, fourth 
division, which sailed several times in second. 
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Motor, Sailing and Stationary 
Houseboats Designed 


I specialize on the designs of all types of houseboats, 
My bungalow type of stationary houseboat is as pretty 
and comfortable as any home ashore. Those who think 
that a houseboat is a shanty or a scow should get into 
communication with me, and find out what a really beay. 
tiful floating home is like. You can build the smalle 
boats yourself for $200.00 and up. Plans from $5.00 up, } 
Send requirements for a free preliminary sketch. 

GERALD T. WHITE | 


NAVAL ARCHITECT } ; 
136 Liberty Street New York City | . 











YOUR KODAK 


is worth to you just as much as you put into it, 
You Can’t Make Good Pictures | 


unless you know something about the elements of pho- 
tography. The easiest way to get this knowledge is 
toread a good photographic magazine regularly. 


Popular Photography 


is intended for the be- 
ginner and the average 
amateur. We call it 
“THE MAGAZINE 
THAT SHOWS YOU 
HOW” because it deals 
only with the practical 
things. The articles 
are short and to the 
point. The illustrations 
are the sort that you 
like to make and each 
is accompanied by full 
details of the way it 
was done and suggestions 
by the Editors for im- 
provement. You get 
each month at least 28 
pictures and as many 
practical articles besides 
the picture criticisms. 


IN ONE YEAR 


we have built up a subscription list far larger 
than ever obtained in equal time by any magazine | 
in this field. Send for a sample copy and you will 
see why; or, better, send $1.00 for a year’s sub- 
scription now and save time. 


American Photography 


“R E P RESENTING 
ALL THAT ITS NAME 
IM PLIE §,” is the 
standard photographic 
magazine for advanced 
amateur and profes- 
sional photographers. 
Its articles are selected 
to cover every phase of 
photographic activity; 
its illustrations are 
varied and show the best 
work of leaders here 
and abroad. The de- 
partments include an ex- 
change club, picture 
criticisms with repro- 
ductions, a question de- 
partment dealing with 
troubles and their reme- 
dies, information about making money from your f 
pictures, practical hints from the actual experi 
ence of others, a monthly exposure guide, foreign 
abstracts, professional notes, and the latest news 
of the trade. Our readers tell us that we have 
the best magazine in the field; you can convince 
yourself by sending for a free sample copy or re 
mitting $1.50 for a year. 


BETTER STILL 
send $1.95 for the two magazines. If you don’t 
find what you wish in one. It will be in the other. 
The more elementary information in POPULAR 
PHOTOGRAPHY will help you to understand 
and profit by the advanced teaching of AMERI- 
CAN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


en: 

















Popular Photography and Outing, . . $3.25 Ff 
faeiong mone an Outing, . mn ‘as ne 
opular Photography, i \ 
Popular Photography and Yachting, 2.50 
American aphy and Yachting, . ree 
Popular Photography, American PhotographyandY achting, 3.70 


DON’T DELAY OR FORGET 
If you wish to get the full value of your kodak 
or camera, write today to 
F. R. FRAPRIE 
258 Pope Building, Boston, Mass. 
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O. 3166—BARGAIN. 

High-class twin-screw 
motor yacht 93 x 13.6 x 
4.3 ft. speed up to 15 
miles. Very strongly con- 
structed, has always been 
well taken care of, and 
with the excellent ven- 
tilation, makes yacht 
especially adapted for 
cruising in warm climates. 
Hull below waterline is 
copper sheathed. Inside 
and outside joiner work 
mahogany. Equipped 
with two 6-cylinder 100 
H. P. air-starting and 
reversing “Standard” 


engines. Fuel capacity 800 gallons. Headroom 7 ft. Equipped with independent electric plant, includ- 
ing electric lights, electric heaters, electric windlass and searchlight. 











\TO. 3303—-DECIDED BARGAIN.—C. B. auxili 
4.” with 10-ft. cockpit. 


sails; 4-cylinder 40-65 H. P. Murray & Tregurtha engine; speed under motor 8 miles. 
Numerous skylights, ports and hatches give excellent ventilation. Remark- 


Unusually roomy vessel, for service in any waters. 


ary ke 


Gielow & Orr, Naval Architects, Engineers and Yacht Brokers, 52 Broadway, New York. 
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aE te 
97x 76x 20x 





5.6-ft. draught. 


Built 1910. 
Two double and two single staterooms; two bathrooms; saloon 15-ft. long; headroom 7 ft. 


Has flush deck 
Ratsey 
Independent electric light plant. 


ably fine seaboat. Well equipped. Gielow & Orr, Naval Architects, Engineers and Yacht Brokers, 52 Broadway, New York. 








foe SALE, CHARTER. 

—Very reasonable; 
steel twin screw, 80x 14x 
3.6 feet; two 60 H.P. Craig 
engines, Four staterooms, 
electric lights, etc. Deck 
houses solid mahogany. 
Gasoline capacity 1,500 gal- 
lons; fresh water 400 gal- 
lons. Yacht now on west 
coast of Florida. Address 
Owner, 1414 Fisher Build- 
ing, Chicago. 








Winner of 1912 and 
1913 Bermuda Races 


Finest and best equipped cruising 
and ocean racing motor boat on 
the market, very roomy. 


Apply to any broker, or 
BOWES & MOWER 





Lafayette Building, Philadelphia 


ee: 
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O. 2307 — Fast 
Lawley cruis- 

ing knockabout, 37 
x 25x 9.6 x 5.10 ft.; 
6,600 Ibs. lead out- 
side. Headroom 5 
ft. 6 in. Strongly 
constructed and 
finely finished. Ab- 
solutely sound and 
tight. Sleeps five. 
Handsome roomy 
cabin and galley 
Toilet room with 
W. C. and folding 
lavatory. Has been 
raced successfully. 
Can be purchased 
now at very low 


and full cruising 
equipment. Gielow 
& Orr, 52 Broad- 
way, New York 


| City. 














FOR SALE.—Crowninshield race-about, 31.8 x 21 x 7.5 

x 5.3 ft.; lead ballast on keel, 3,500 lbs. Last cham- 
pion of best class Massachusetts Bay has produced, Ma- 
hogany planked, full lengths, oak frame, hollow mast, 
steel rigging, new 1912; two suits sails, covers, tender, 
etc. Over $200 spent on hull 1918, handles very easily, 
very fast and able, dry and will not pound in a slop. 
Should make a record in Class R, or handicap class, or a 
splendid afternoon sailer or small cruiser. as a large 
cockpit and comfortable cabin. In A-1 condition. Price 
low, seen Boston. Apply S. Landers, 80 Kingston 
Street, Boston, Mass. 








FOR SALE.—Crowninshield designed knockabout sloop, 

27 ft. waterline; 41 ft. length over all; 10.5 feet beam; 6.3 
ft. daught. Excellent cruising accommodation. Cabin 5.9 ft. 
head-room under car-lines. Mahogany trim; toilet room, 
buffet, large galley; sleeps four. First-class condition. A fast 
cruising boat which has been raced very successfully. Saile 
by Wilson & Silsby. Cruising outfit. Bargain if sold this 
Fall. Inspectable near New York S. P. H., care of 
Yachting. 


ARE YOU GOING TO HAVE A NEW YACHT 
DESIGNED FOR NEXT SEASON? 
If you are be sure and consult Yacht- 
ing’s page of Reliable Naval Architects 
on. the second cover of this issue. 




















Consult YACHTING’S Information Department on any of your problems. 





Its service is absolutely free. 


